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Before you buy another Kecord, 


be sure you have to guide you 


THE LONDON 
JAZZ CLUB’S 
14 Page JAZZ CATALOGUE 


(Details of all the Jazz Issues, and up-to-date News Items) 


Join our 5,000 contented customers 
now, for a Prompt AND SAFE Mail 


Order Service. S.A.E. to— 


82, High Street 
ST. JOHNS WOOD, N.W.8 


(3 minutes from St. Johns Wood Tube) 
Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


AP OLOGIES—To all fans who had to wait an 
extra week for the issues on Jazz Parade by 


B:0 - ONE MEAT BALL 
| WANT YOU AND | NEED YOU 


BI - THE BLIND MAN STOOD ON THE ROAD AND CRIED 
ST. JAMES INFIRMARY 


- NO. 12 TRAIN 
| GOT A HEAD LIKE A ROCK 


(But weren’t they worth waiting for !) 


New JAZZ COLLECTOR’S now available 


Lovie Austin with Tommy Ladnier 
L64 - HEEBIE JEEBIEK—MOJO BLUES 


Henry Brown 
L70 - DEEP MORGAN BLUES—EASTERN CHIMES BLUES 


LIS - Henry Brown Blues—21st. Street Stomp | PREVIOUS 
L31 - Blues Stomp—Blind Boy Blues ISSUES 
L55 - Screenin’ The Blues—It Hurts so Good | 


Leroy Carr—Hokum Band 
(Davenport, Tampa Red) 
L58 - ALKI BLUES—EASY RIDER BLUES 


Blind Leroy Garnett 
L74 - LOUISIANA GLIDE—CHAIN "EM DOWN 


Fats Waller—Cliff Jackson 
L45 - 18ST. STRUT—HOCK SHOP BLUES 


Jelly Roll Morton (with Volly De Faut) 
L65 - WOLVERINE BLUES—MY GAL 


O.D.J.B. Two more sides from the first 


ever recorded jazz session. 
L72 - OSTRICH WALK—LOOK AT ’EM DOING IT NOW 


JAZZ PARADE — ‘“B” Series 10 inch 5/9 
JAZZ COLLECTOR — ‘“L” * 10 inch 76 


ALL ISSUES AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT AT SPECIAL RATES. 
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Asst. Editors : 


PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS 


| had heard Eldridge with the Goodman 
sextet in Milan a couple of months ago, and 
had not been very impressed. He was playing 
to order | felt, doing one or two comic vocals, 
keeping very quiet when Benny was playing, 
and coming into his own only for two slow 
‘* showcase ’’ numbers per performance — 
| Surrender Dear and Rockin’ Chair. On these 
he played some fine stuff, but the last chorus 
of each had to be pitched uncomfortably high 
in order to satisfy the gallery — and however 
high he got, there was always some character 
ready with a yell of ‘* Higher, Roy, higher !”’ 

So in the more congenial atmosphere of the 
Club St.-Germain | hoped for something 
better from Roy, and, thank heavens, | got 
it — those who were sufficiently ill-advised 
as to ask him to play Rockin’ Chair received 
negative answers of the most uncompromising 
kind. | had never seen ‘‘ Little Jazz ’’ at close 
quarters before, and what struck me at once, 
was his extremely youthful — even boyish — 
appearance. He’s now thirty-nine, but at a 
casual glance you certainly wouldn’t give him 
more than two-thirds of that. He’s lightly 
built and has tremendous reserves of energy, 
playing long solos, singing vocals, scatting, 
and giving himself a workout on a cutaway 
practice mouthpiece between numbers. 
Part of the energy may have had its origin in 
the ‘‘ fines ’’ that Roy was zestfully putting 
away; but on the subject of alcoholic 
refreshments he said : ‘‘ No, | wouldn’t get 
drunk — anyway, if | did, I'd sound so bad I’d 
sober up right away.’’ (I’m still wondering 
whether that’s a reason to stop drinking, or 
an excuse for continuing !) 

Roy was playing with a group that was led 
by the tenor-saxophone player, J. C. Fohren- 
bach ; it included Benny Vasseur, trombone, 
and Gerald Bayol, trumpet, both ex the Claude 
Bolling band ; Robert Barnet, who drums 
with a steady incisive beat, and Claude 
Pallier, who plays a sound, warm-toned alto 
and clarinet. Fohrenbach got off early in the 
evening with some gutty, driving tenor, but 
a mishap with one of the keys sent him over 
to the vacant piano stool, and he backed 


by Jj. E. SILVESTER. 


Eldridge very competently, in a style owing 
something to Garland Wilson, with a good 
deal of short, choppy phrasing in the right 
hand. 

MOUNTING TENSION. 

When Roy appeared, the tension in the 
Club, already pretty acute, went up several 
points. He warmed up with a short solo 
version of Confessin’ and then took the mike 
for a scat chorus on a fast thirty-two bar riff 
number. His scatting, as in the case of 
Armstrong, has something of the quality of 
his trumpet work ; it is high-velocity, agile, 
and full of the hottest possible inflections. 
The word hot ’’ is no longer fashionable | 
know, but it seems to me the best single 
adjective to apply to Roy’s work. After the 
scat chorus the other instruments played 
short, urgent riffs for three or more choruses, 
with the Eldridge horn sailing above them in 
wonderful sweeping phrases. 

“* Little Jazz ’’ has a taste for the odd spot 
of foolery (as | suspected when | saw that he 
was wearing his trousers rolled up a couple 
of turns in the current ‘* Existentialist ”’ 
style) and he got quite a lot of humour into 
his vocals on such numbers as Knock Me A 
Kiss and Schooldays. In this latter tune, which 
| do not recall having previously heard, Roy 
rattled off some dozen nursery rhymes at 
breakneck tempo with immense and dis- 
arming gusto. | asked him how it was, in the 
Goodman show at Milan, that he had played 
his best choruses on the unpromising theme 
of Hi Ho Trailus Boot Whip — his answer was, 
‘*Boy, don’t you know what that title 
means ?’’ He then went off into peals of 
laughter, and before | could say ‘‘ No, what ?”’ 
he was leading the band into a frenzied 
version of the tune. Frankly, if you live 
your life without hearing either Schooldays or 
Hi Ho, etc., etc., you will not be suffering an 
intolerable aesthetic privation, but it is 
interesting to find that such vehicles will 
fire the imagination of a musician like Eldridge 
sufficiently to produce some top-drawer 
trumpeting. And does anybody know what 
the title means ? 


“ELDRIDGE AT THE CLUB SAINT-GERMAIN 


PARODY. 

The fans who had been yelling for a slow 
torchy ballad (and getting the least bit irked 
at Roy’s persistent refusal to play his drag- 
tempo Rockin’ Chair), were a little mollified 
when he finally let up and bit his way into 
| Can’t Get Started. He played the theme 
through fairly straight, and then gave 
himself considerable satisfaction by doing a 
malevolent parody of the tune in the second 
chorus, introducing some raspy quotations 
from Nature Boy. Having relieved his soul of 
this, Roy then went off for a two-chorus 
flight on that centrally-heated horn, using his 
lovely high notes deliberately and logically, 
instead of screeching for the sake of it (or for 
the sake of the inevitable fanatic who was 
again on hand with by the now familiar bellow 
of ‘“‘Higher, Roy, higher !’’ each time a high 
note was hit). 

Towards the end of the evening Fohrenbach 
managed to mend his tenor, and left the piano 
stool in order to play it ; before long Roy was 
seated at the piano and rolling out the 
steadiest of boogies. On that foundation the 
other musicians present did their best work 
of the evening. The honours went te 
Fohrehbach (who has been listening to a lot 
of Lester Young, unless | miss my guess) and 


to Vasseur, who is the best young trombone 


| have heard for a long time. He plays 
capably in ensembles and takes interesting 
solos in a smooth, supple tone that is merci- 
fully free from the ‘‘ braying ’’ quality that 
afflicts certain trombonists on this side of the 
Channel. 

Roy | found was not giving any secrets away 
about his future plans, and he didn’t deliver 
any pronouncements about bop ; although 
he did make an oblique comment on it, by 
finishing a few numbers with a well-rehearsed 
bop tag, played obviously with tongue in 
cheek (to speak figuratively). Apart from 


these lapses no bop intervals found their way 
into his playing, and no one present evinced 
the slightest disappointment ; since after all 
the vigorous Eldridge horn is still exciting as 
ever without their assistance. 


| 


The American Jazz $cene a 


British jazz in general, and Humphrey 
Lyttelton’s band in particular, came in for 
lavish praise in the current issue of DOWN 
BEAT magazine. Beat staffer, John Lucas, 
filled half a page extolling the merits of the 
bearded one. Jax says, ‘‘... Lyttleton is not 
only the finest jazzman in England, but equal 
to our best. His present band, furthermore, 
is far ahead of the pack.’’ With regard to 
vocalist Neva Raphaello, ‘‘. . . she sings the 
best blues | have heard since the death of 
Chippy Hill.’ To further swell the bosoms of 
British jazz fans, we might report an incident 
that occurred at a recent meeting of the 
Southern California Hot-Jazz Society. 
Members and guests enjoyed an evening of 
disc-delving ; about half a hundred sides 
were played, including Humph’s Parlophone 
waxing of Straight From The Wood. All in 
attendance agreed that the original by the 
Lyttelton Lads stood out as the best side 
heard. 


Speaking of the S.C.H.J.S., their biggest 
effort to date will occur this month when 
they present a private showing of the Bessie 
Smith film, ‘* St. Louis Blues.’’ This will be 
the first time in 20 years that Bessie has 
appeared on local screens. Jazz fans from the 
entire Southern California area are looking 
forward to this historic event. Profits from 
the affair will go into the fund established by 
$.C.H.J.S. to erect a marker on the grave of 
Jelly Roll Morton. 


THE NEW YORK JAZZ SCENE... This 
month we are indebted to Walter Allen for 
some interesting tidbits of information. 
‘Walter reports that Butter Beans and Susie, 
the old vaudeville team of OKeh record fame, 
are still active. They recently were featured 
at the Apollo Theatre in Harlem . . . Edith 
Wilson, blues singer featured on many 
Johnny Dunn Columbias in the early '20s, 
appeared at a very successful N.Y. concert. 
Edith is heard regularly on the radio —as 
** Aunt Jemima.”’... The Jimmy Archey band 
is now appearing at Jimmy Ryan’s. Group 
includes Pops Foster, Tommy Benford, of 
Red Hot Pepper fame, and clarinetist Ben 
Waters of the old Charlie Johnson band. 
(Waters can be heard on many of the 
Clarence Williams sides from the ’26-8 period) 
Omar Simeon also is appearing in the 
Manhattan area... Junie C. Cobb, now a 
song writer, was recently in the big town 
displaying his latest compositions . . . Billy 
Franklin, trombonist with Earl Hines at the 
Grand Terrace, featured on Hines’ Victor 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


Photo 


(L. to R.) KEN LYON, Recording Secretary, 


[Ed. O'Shaughnessy 
Meeting of the Southern Californian Hot Jazz Society. 


FLOYD LEVIN, President, NESUHI 


ERTEGUN, Programme Chairman, ALBERT NICHOLAS and 
BOB KIRSTEIN, Treasurer. 


sides, died March 6th of pneumonia. Franklin 
had become a concert singer prior to his death 
. .. Trumpeter Shirley Clay, who was with 
Hines at the Grand Terrace in Chicago for 
two years (1928-1930), reports that it was he 
(Clay) and NOT George Mitchell who took 
all the trumpet solos on the Hines Victors 
and on band dates as well . . . Coleman 
Hawkins is the current attraction at Birdland 
as is Charlie Parker with a string background 
. . . Bop’s patron saint, Dizzy Gillespie has 
given up his band and is jobbing around New 
York as a single. Probably prompted by 
Parker’s success with his string section, the 
Dizzy one is planning to front a woodwind 
ensemble... Fiddle-fanciers in N.Y. are having 
atime. The latest report is that Joe Bushkin 
has added five gut-pullers to his Cafe Society 
group. A thought occurs: how about 
EXPERIMENTING with the revolutionary 
set-up of trumpet, tram, and clarry ; against 
an UNUSUAL rhythm section featuring such 
unheard-of devices . . . drums, piano, bass 
and a guitar ? It’s worth a try, fellows. 
LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . BOB 
FULLER, clarinetist of the Wilton Crawley- 
Boyd Senter school, is delivering mail in New 
York City . .. BEN WATTERS, see above. 
JAZZ ON RECORD... Pete Dailey recently 
completed four sides for Capitol. Supervised 
by Dave Dexter, the tunes include : Put On 
Your Old Gray Bonnet, Roamin’ In The Gloamin,’ 
Basin Street Boogie, and an original Dailey 
Double. Latter side features Burt Johnson, 
trombonist, who worked with Pete years 


ago in the Ozzie Nelson orchestra... The 
Library of Congress Jelly Roll Morton set on 
Circle is now available in single albums .. . 
High on the current list of top tunes is a 
little number, Goodnight Irene, written by 
the late Huddie Ledbetter, and often featured 
by him in his concert appearances. Tune 
has been waxed by several pop vocalists. 
Atlantic Records will reissue Leadbelly’s 
original this month . . . Most upsetting to 
collectors is Zenith Radio Company’s 
announcement that their 1951 model record 
players will play at 78 r.p.m., 45 r.p.m., 
33¢ r.p.m., AND... 16r.p.m. Seems Zenith 
will issue their own 16 r.p.m. discs. Most 
labels now issue their material on either 
334 or 45 r.p.m. discs in addition to conven- 
tional 78s. Jazz collectors are in a dither 
since alternate masters are often employed 
for the slower speed pressings, thus creating 
the necessity for a serious jazz student to 
provide facilities for the new LPs. Now, to 
further confuse the issue, comes the news of 
still another speed at which we might spin 
our platters. Speaking for myself, I’m 
waiting until someone offers a unit that plays 
at the above speeds— plus a few extra, 
**just in case.’ I'll also require attachments 
for piano rolls, Edison cylinders, and Dicta- 
phone spools. There should also be a plug-in 
for film sound tracks, a button-hole maker, 
and automatic coffee dispenser. Such a 
device will probably cause me to sel! my 
record collection to raise sufficient funds to 
buy it, but imagine my pleasure displaying 
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the gadget to friends ! 


JAZZ ON THE AIR... Television viewers are 
enjoying Monette Moore, blues artist of the 
generation past. Monette’s Paramount sides 
have long been sought-after items .. . Nappy 
Lamare’s Straw Hat 7 is also a local TV 
feature on the Dixie Showboat every week 
. .. The Condon Crew also occupy the screen. 
Set watchers can see Wild Bill Davidson, 
Gene Schroder, and other New York 
musicians on the Condon show .. .. Those of 
us who resort to the ancient forms receive 
consolation from Papa Celestin, who 
broadcasts from New Orleans. Radio fans 
have heard Sharkey Bonano and Johnny 
Wigg’s bands in recent N.O. programmes... 
Reports from the North indicate that Monte 
Ballou, of the Castle Jazz Band, is now 
musical director at Station KGON, in Oregon 
City. The Castle bunch has been revamped 
and | understand is raising a lot of sand these 
days... Ben Pollock is transcribing a series of 
programmes for the Marine Corps before 
embarking on a nation wide tour with his 
Pick-A-Rib Boys . . . and Louis Armstrong is 
busy cutting several hour long shows for the 
Voice of America broadcasts . . . Before 
running out of space, suppose we rapidly 
swing around the nation and view... 


THE AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE... This week 
the Chicago scene spotlights the talents of 
Mildred Bailey at the Blue Note and The Duke 
at the Regal Theatre . . . Bobby Hackett’s 
Columbus, Ohio fans can see him at The 
Grandview Inn... Pee Wee Russell opened 
this month in Sacramento, Calif... .In the bay 
area, San Francisco plays host to Muggsy 
Spanier currently blowing-up the Hangover 
while Cab Calloway’s group moved into the 
New Orleans Swing Club... Vido Musso 
took his crew to San Jose, Calif., for a few 
weeks while Joe Venuti dittoed to Del Mar 
where the racing season is attracting custom- 
ers... See you here next issue. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 


in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention fram DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


Any journalist who contributes regularly 
to a magazine knows that, however one may 
burn with a passion for one’s subject, it is 
sometimes possible to sit before one’s 
typewriter wondering what in hell to write. 
It certainly happens to me sometimes, and 
maybe to others on JAZZ JOURNAL. 


A number of things combined last month 
to determine the form this column should 
take. The first was a crack which L. and P. 
took at me in the September issue on the 
subject of Crow-Jim: the second was an 
article in the MELODY MAKER by Borneman 
on Jim-Crow : the third was ‘‘ Scottsboro 
Boy.”’ 

I did not receive a copy of ‘* Scottsboro 
Boy ’’ months ago from a friend in New York. 
| went to Foyles last month and bought the 
book (Gollancz, 16/-). | sat in the car just off 
Charing Cross Road, determined to glance 
at the first few pages before returning home. 
Two hours later | was still there, reading with 
genuine disgust and anger just what can 
happen to a coloured youth in a country 
which tells the world ‘‘ All men are created 
equal.”’ 


Jazz enthusiasts, having devoted at least a 
part of their lives to the study of Negro 
music, are naturally concerned at the treat- 
ment the Negro receives in the American 
south. For that reason no JAZZ JOURNAL 
reader should shirk reading ‘‘ Scottsboro 
Boy.’’ Racial prejudice is a very dreadful 
stain on the American character ; a crime 
for which the whole nation must bear 
responsibility, just as the Allies must bear 
eventual responsibility for being the first to 
launch atomic warfare. 


| have yet to meet a really intelligent 
Englishman, or for that matter a really 
intelligent American, who does not loathe 
the mere idea of racial persecution, but there 
is a kindred frame of mind, admittedly less 
insidious, from which a great many responsible 
people suffer, especially jazz critics : Race- 
Consciousness. It was Race-Consciousness 
which made L. and P. tot up the cover 
pictures on METRONOME, and report 
gleefully that so many per cent. were of white 
musicians, and so many less per cent. of 
coloured ones. Asa journalist, he must have 
known perfectly well that the selection of 
cover portraits is determined by a great 
many technical factors, the availability of 
blocks for instance, and the clearing of 


photographic copyrights, quite apart from the 
fact that METRONOME, in addition to cover- 
ing the jazz scene, devotes quite half of its 
space to popular dance music, a creation of 
the white American. This kind of excessive 
colour-consciousness is almost as distasteful 
to the Negro as discrimination against him. 
The racially-prejudiced say, ‘‘ We won’t 
have any truck with the Negroes.’’ The 
racially-overconscious say, ‘‘Look at us! 
We’re mixing quite equally with Negroes, 
and we don’t mind a bit !”’ 


Then came Borneman, quoting Josh 
White’s disgust at finding a book called 
“* Ten Little Niggers.’’ Josh evidently did not 
know the utterly harmless origin of the title. 
Borneman did, and instead of working himself 
up on the subject, he should have explained 
its derivation to Josh, and left it at that. 
“*Ten Little Niggers’’ is a centuries-old 
nursery rhyme, and if Borneman is to agitate 
against it on racial grounds, then ‘‘ All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t 
put Humpty together again ’’ should be the 
subject of a strong protest from the War 
Office. 


Let’s get this quite straight. The words 
““Nigger’’ and ‘‘ Darkie’’ are naturally 
distasteful to the coloured man. They havea 
derogatory, or at best a condescending, air 
about them. In this country they are hardly 
ever intended to be so: | honestly believe 
that the average Englishman uses the word 
“* Nigger ’’ just as innocently as you and | use 
the word ‘‘ Negro.’’ He needs enlightening, 
of course, and in conversation |, for one, 
never miss a chance to correct anyone who 


_ talks about a ‘‘Black’’ or a ‘‘ Darkie.’’ 


But nothing is achieved by going up in the air 
about it in the musical press, other than 
perhaps a rather telling bit of prose. 


In a word, let’s fight racial persecution only 
where it exists. It exists in many London 
boarding-houses, most of the four-star 
provincial hotels, and pretty well all over 
America. It does not exist afhong the readers 
of JAZZ JOURNAL, or in the London Jazz 
Club. And for heaven’s sake let’s stop 


accusing each other of petty little lapses. If 
we jazz fans are going to become conscious of 
our duties as world citizens, there are more 
important wrongs to be discussed than the 
name of a popular thriller, or the number of 
times Mel Torme appears on the cover of 
METRONOME, 


Age 


PREACHIN’ 


THE BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


| have remarked before that owing to the 
unavoidable lapse of time there has to be 
from the completion of one of these columns 
and its publication, it is difficult to keep up 
to date. Nevertheless, at the risk of printing 
old news | would like to say a few words about 
the visit to this country of that great folk 
artist, Josh White. My wife and | were lucky 
enough to catch his last two performances at 
the Chiswick Empire. Much has been written 
about Josh’s stage act by far better pens than 
mine and | will not bore readers with my 
opinion. However, as | was fortunate enough 
to meet Josh and have a fairly long talk with 
him, it might be of interest to some readers 
to know a little more about this charming and 
delightful person. The interview will remain 
a very happy memory in the years to come. 
Josh is one of those rare people who can make 
a stranger feel at home the minute he meets 
him, and it was not long before we were 
chatting away as if we were old friends. 

Josh White was born in Greenville, South 
Carolina, and was christened Joshua Daniel 
White. Hecame from deeply religious stock ; 
‘My father was a Methodist preacher, and 
mother used to make us go to church twice 
every Sunday. We were never allowed to see 
a movie or a play. Such pleasures were 
considered sinful,’’ Josh informed me. Even 
to this day his mother does not like him to 
sing the blues. ‘‘ She has never heard me 
sing anything but spirituals and if |’m on the 
radio and | am singing anything which is not 
of a religious nature, she turns the set off !”’ 
White’s people were very poor and Josh had 
to supplement the family income by leading 
blind men about the country, and it was from 
themi he learned his vast repertoire of blues 
and work-songs. ‘‘ The first blind man I led 
was Blind Joe Taggert—only he wasn’t 
blind and could see quite a bit — he paid me 
four dollars a week. Taggert sang and played 
the guitar and | recorded with him for 
Paramount.”’ 

| asked Josh if he could remember any of 
the titles he made ; ‘‘ There was one | made 
with Taggert called Do You Call That Religion ,, 
and | think this was backed by Wang Wang 
Blues. This latter side was just by me. I sang 
and played my own guitar accompaniment.”’ 

| have no trace of the above record in my 
files. Perhaps Davis and/or Clarke can throw 
some light on this. 

After some moments thought Josh contin- 
ued: ‘‘ Another side | can remember was 
Can’t Help From Crying Sometime ; | accom- 
panied Joe Taggert on this side, I’m pretty 
sure.” 


Naturally, Josh toid me about Blind Lemon 
Jefferson (‘‘ He was the greatest singer of 
them all ’’) and Blind Blake, both of whom he 
led for some time. White claims he made 
some sides with Blake. ‘‘| can’t remember 
the titles, both of us played guitar and he 
sang,’’ he told me. 

‘*Who thought up the name ‘‘ Pinewood 
Tom lasked him. did,’’ replied Josh. 
““It was like this. | cut 28 sides for Perfect 
under the name of The Singing Christian — 
they were all supposed to be religious, but 
by the time | got to the end of this lot, | was 
running out of material and so | sang a blues 
called Red River Blues, it was a usual tweive- 
bar thing. Well, this caused some trouble, 
and people wrote in saying it was not right 
of The Singing Christian to be singing the 
blues. It was then | thought up the name of 
‘* Pinewood Tom "’ for the blues numbers.”’ 

Josh White has come a long way since 
those early days of poverty. He is now a 
great singer with a world-wide reputation. 
He holds a degree at Fisk University as a 
Doctor Of Folk Anthropology. This honour 
was bestowed upon him in 1943. His 
daughter, Beverly, has just been awarded the 
prize as the greatest discovery in television 
for 1949. Josh Junior was also given the 
award for the best actor of 1949. ‘* I’m very 
proud of my family. My daughter Beverly is 
really good, and she can sing almost anything.” 

It is to be hoped that in the very near future 
Josh White will return to this country. | 
honestly believe he would be a big success with 
the general public. His reception at Chiswick 
by the fans and the regular Saturday nighters 
was a revelation. 


* * * * 


| pass on the following letter from John J. 
Earl, although not strictly about the blues, | 
think readers will find it of great interest : 
“At the risk of boring you with something 
which probably interests me far more than 
it will interest you, may | draw your attention 
to a song | have come across during my recent 
efforts to trace records by early London 
music-hall artists. Having discovered the 
discs it is often a matter of trying to discover 
the music in the grooves, but that is by the 
way. The song in question is a Ragtime Song 
(vide label) and represents about the last lap 
of minstrel-style in popular music. It is 
called You’re My Baby, and is duetted by H. 
Cove and T. Yorke. The interesting thing is 
that in place of the usual straight verse there 
are two twelve-bar verses preceding the 
chorus, bearing a very strong resemblance, 


MILDRED BAILEY. 


musically, to Frankie and Johnny. | have met 
these twelve bar intros more than once, 
but here the resemblance is striking. So 
striking that | feel it is more than accidental. 
The words are not so promising, but the 
tune is that usually associated with F. and J. 
The disc is Winner 2396. The orchestral 
accompaniment is very good for its type, 
the duettists try hard, and the recording 
quality is worse than awful. 

“Incidentally | have been quietly question- 
ing the most likely-looking locals about the 
song, and although many remember the 
chorus, they are very hazy about the verses 
and usually bring the conversation around to 
the comparative price and strength of beer, 
then and now. Guesses at the date vary 
between 1900 and 1914 (not very helpful) 
and as the record gives label credit to neither 
composer or publisher | have no way of 
checking — unless this is another of the 
Francis Day and Hunter’s hoary specimens. 

** Of course, the term Ragtime Song was very 
loosely used in the pre 1914/18 war era, and 
was liberally sprinkled on hundreds of 
minstrel songs—in fact, wherever a lyric 
writer had unconsciously used phrases like 
ringing banjos,” shufflin’ feet,’’ ‘‘ levee 
and what have you. !t would seem that the 
famous (and libellous) Virginia Minstrels have 
much to answer for. Over a hundred years 
later, seaside concert parties are announcing 
coon ’’ singers who have mostly 
forgotten anything their great grandparents 
may have known of the art of ‘* miking ’’ the 
Negro. However, even mongrels have 
attractive puppies.”’ 

*‘ As | have said, | have heard twelve-bar 
verses to music-hall songs on more than one 
occasion. Unfortunately, | have never 
bothered to note the fact until Y.M.B. (most 
of them were very dull) and on the one 
occasion when a slight blues affinity was 
apparent | relied on my memory, which has 
sadly let me down.”’ 

* * * * 
VARSITY RACE LIST. 
(Continued.) 
6021 Sing, It’s Good For You (ci851-2A)/This Is 
The Chorus Of A Song. As Joel Shaw and 
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his Orchestra. Issued on Crown 3381. 

6022 Ride Up On A Chariot (US 1183)/Good 
News (US 1139). Poor choir type of 
spirituals. Note: the prefix US is 
probably false. Under the name of 
The Plantation Singers. 

6023 Glory, Glory Hallelujah/I Wanna Go To 

Heaven. The Plantation Singers. 

6024 Easy Creeping Mama (16610)/Shake My 
Tree (16622) by The Scare Crow with 
Jabbo Smith, tp. This is a very fine item 
indeed and the vocalist sounds very 
familiar, but | cannot place him. First 
side is accompanied by Gene’s Rhythm 
Boys and second side by The Harmony 
Boys, but in each case it sounds like the 
same group. There is some fine trumpet 
by Jabbo Smith. 

6025 Bottle It Up/Shake That Thing. The 
Dallas Jug Band. On Champion 16615 
as The Piccaninny Jug Band. 

6026 My Texas Blues (c15305)/Pig Meat Blues 
(cl5310) by Georgia Tom. This is 
Tom Dorsey (NOT the trombone 
player) with Tampa Red, g., and un- 
known p. 

6027 Save My Jelly (15501)/ Wringing and 
Twisting Papa (15502) v. with p., Ivy 
Smith. This is Trixie Williams. First 
side on Ge 6107, Ch 15857 as Ruby 
Rankin. Second side also on Ch 15857 
as Ruby Rankin. 

6028 Rambling Blues/Sneaking Blues. Scrapper 
Blackwell. On Ch 16370. Blackwell 
plays his own g. accomp. 

6029 Big Blues (16005)/Small Blues (16006). 
New Orleans Blues Band. This is a 10 
or 12 piece group including tp., sx., p. 
and bj. etc. 

There will be more of the Varsity Race List 
next month. Once again my space is running 
out. 


* * * * 
A reader has asked me to give him some 
ideas on the subject of blues singers. ‘‘l am 


very interested in the origin of the blues, 
but find the very earthy type of singer a little 
hard to appreciate as yet. Is there any middle 
step ? Can I obtain any records which are 
not too rough and gradually work my way up 
to the better and more genuine singers ?”’ 

My advice would be get hold of some of the 
better Mildred Bailey’s. Such items as 
Barrel House Music, You Don’t Know My Mind, 
Arkansas Blues and Down Hearted Blues (all 
have been issued on Parlophone) are good 
examples of Mildred at her best. She is easy 
to take, and if she is not exactly the last word 
in blues singing, she is a very good introduction 
to the blues style. Her intonation is too 
white, but she sings with feeling. A charming 
singer when one is in the mood. 

* * * * 
TAILPIECE. 

‘* No time was wasted on fancy introduc- 
tions. He went right through the songsheet 
without a pause — 14 songs in 35 minutes. 

** Occasionally, he tried out a few dance 


EDITORIAL. 


We have recently had the opportunity 
of renewing our acquaintance with some 
of the better jazz bands on the continent 
and the experience was extremely 
enjoyable, if a trifle disconcerting. 

We have always thought that our 
French brothers. have a rather keener 
perception of jazz than is evident on this 
side of the channel, and it is quite certain 
that the rate of improvement in the 
playing of their bands is quite staggering. 
The main cause of this is the rhythm 
sections which, almost without exception 
manage to produce a beat which really 
means something. Although they play 
as a section, in the real meaning of the 
word, the raison d’etre of this would 
seem to lie in the hands and feet of the 
drummers. 

We heard at least four French drum- 
mers who were so far in front of any- 
thing we can produce in this country that 
they might almost be playing a different 
instrument. 

It is our sad conviction that this 
country has never yet produced a real 
jazz drummer. They either sound as if 
they were hitting a wet tent with a slab 
of sour suet, or else they go all metallic 
and give forth sounds like a couple of 
Fords fraternising in a foundry. But 
whatever the noise they produce they 
never seem able to attain that beat. 

The reason of the improvement in the 
general standard of playing in France is 
undoubtedly because these young musi- 
cians have had the great advantage of 
being able to hear, and play with, any 
number of coloured Americans. They 
have listened and learnt and it makes us 
rather sad to think that we still adopt 
this stupid dog in the manger attitude 
towards foreign musicians. Won’t 
anyone ever see the light ? 
ELLINGTON. 

Ellington enthusiasts are numerous but 
widely scattered, in the view of assistant 
editor Les Mallows. He _ therefore 
invites all keen Ellingtonites to write to 
him, with regard to an exchange of views 
and information, personnel and solo 
queries, and suchlike. Les will try to put 
Ellington collectors in touch with others 
in the same district, correspond over 
any points of interest, and find out things 
you want to know from those that know 
—in other words, he will act as an 
“Ellington specialists’ go-between.”’ 
His address is: 33 Harpenden Road, 
London, E.12. 

THE EDITORS. 


steps and threw his arms about.’’ (From a 
newspaper report on Donald Peers at the 
London Palladium.) 1! am informed that Mr. 
Peers was able to collect his arms from the 
stage manager after each performance ! 
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BECHET-SPANIER BIG FOUR. 
Squeeze Me/Sweet Sue. 
(Melodisc 8006.) 

Lazy River /Sweet Lorraine. 
(Melodisc 8005.) 

Here are the other four titles from the 
session which produced China Boy, If | Could 
Be With You, That’s A Plenty and Four Or Five 
Times. 

Much the same can be said of these, as of the 
others, excepting these titles lean rather 
more towards the ‘‘sweet’’ side of jazz, 
than did the previous issues. 

| still find Bechet and Spanier a strange 
partnership, but it must be admitted that 
here they play well together, although 
their styles are so very dissimilar. 

Muggsy’s muted trumpet forms a nice blend 
with that Bechet vibrato, although it would 
seem that the old man wasn’t blowing quite 
so hard in the days when these were made. 

Lazy River is my favourite side, with Squeeze 
Me running into second place. 


TEX BENEKE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Ichabod/The Headless Horseman. 
(H.M.V. B.9928.) 

Somewhat frantic versions of two strange 
tunes. Useful for silencing parties that are 
getting out of hand, or frightening recalcitrant 
children. 


LEN BEADLE’S IMPERIAL JAZZ BAND. 
Wipe ’Em Off/Come On And Stomp. 
(Delta D4.) 

Wish | could find something good to say 
about this record, but | would be misleading 
you if | did. 

Wipe ’Em Off is not too horrible, but the 
backing is noteworthy for shocking balance ; 
out of tune soloists ; plus a racing tempo. 

For Beadle fans only. 


THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 
Kentucky Home/Moose March. 
(Delta DS.) 

Of all the revivalist bands playing in England 
today this group are perhaps the most 
sincere of the lot. They believe that jazz 
was at its best when played by Bunk Johnson 
and his cohorts, and that’s the way they 
try and play it. 

Here they succeed. Both sides are nicely 
relaxed, with a minimum of solos, but with a 
maximum of statement of melody. The band 
sound easy and at home with the material 
they are playing. 

The only criticism that can be levelled at 
these sides is that Kentucky Home, being all 


ensemble, becomes rather monotonous after 
a few hearings. 
Back to the delta, boys ! 
Sf. 


CALYPSO RHYTHM KINGS. 


Victory Test Match/Sergeant Brown. 
(Melodisc 1133.) 

Straight Hair Gal/Boul’ Ve-Se. 
(Melodisc 1134.) 

The infectious rhythms and extemporised 
vocals of Calypso have close affinities with 
jazz, and these examples, recorded by West 
Indian performers at present in this country, 
are the genuine thing, and free from various 
commercial superfluities which marred some 
of the earlier examples recorded in America. 
Three of the sides are sung by Lord Beginner, 
and his thoughts on the Test Match, and the 
secrets of feminine beauty culture (Straight 
Hair Gal) are piquant and topical. The last 
side is sung by le Duc (no relation to la 
Plume) with the aid of the ensemble. My own 
personal preference is for the chanting of the 
two Calindas (Sergeant Brown and Boul’ Ve-Se), 
which also contain solo spots by clarinet and 
guitar, but all four sides are valuable examples 
of genuine West Indian folk music. 


TOMMY DORSEY CLAMBAKE SEVEN. 
Way down yonder in New Orleans(4153)/Original 
Dixieland One-Step (4155). 

(HMV B.9529.) 

One night last July when | was sipping a 
mint julep — well, all right, a beer then — 
in Jacksonville, Florida, someone played the 
first of these sides on the jukebox. | couldn’t 
place the band at all, though Bobby Hackett’s 
solo work was easy to identify. | assumed 
that it must be a Hackett group playing that 
neat, compact, but rather polite form of 
modern New York style jazz that fits into no 
very special category. It didn’t seem to be 
exactly Dixieland, nor swing and certainly 
not bop ; just good modern jazz stemming 
from the old school as opposed to the new. 
When my curiosity got the better of me and 
| walked over to look at the label, | was 
amazed to find it to be a Tommy Dorsey 
group recorded in New York last April. 

| have told this little story because | think 
that your reactions may well be the same when 
you hear either of these sides. Both sides 
seem to me to be thoroughly entertaining and 
very well played, spotting good solo work 
from Hackett, Peanuts Hucko — not quite 
up to form — Arthur Rollini on tenor and 
Gene Shroeder at the piano. Incidentally, 
T.D. does not solo on either side ! 

Pat. 


SBIN. 


WILL EZELL. 
Pitchin’ Boogie (15650)/Just Can’t Stay Here 
(15649). 
(Tempo R.31 and Jazz Collector L.46.) 

Here are two 1929 sides that have been 
much talked about, but heard by very few. 
It is perhaps rather a pity that these sides 
should have ever been made available at all 
and sheer madness that they should appear 
simultaneously on two different labels. 
Can’t these boys get together ? 

Neither side is particularly inspiring and 
the record is little helped by poor recording 
and/or dubbing ; so much so that the un- 
known cornet and banjo accompaniment to 
this almost legendary rent party pianist get 
pretty well lost in the atmospherics. The 
first side is the best, but even that’s pretty 
corny and monotonous. Historical interest is 
just about the only recommendation. 

THE VICTOR FELDMAN QUARTET/ 

VIC LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Moonlight In Vermont/Summertime. 
(Esquire 10-092.) 

The first side, recorded in 1948, is a pleasing 
little essay in modern style, with Victor 
playing in a very subdued manner, and 
Johnny Dankworth, clarinet, and Eddie 
Thompson, piano, getting all the limelight. 
These two play very well indeed, especially 
Thompson, whose last chorus is outstanding. 
The reverse, which is played by the Vic 
Lewis band, features Ronnie Chamberlain on 
soprano saxophone. 

T.C. 
FLETCHER HENDERSON. 

How Come You Do Me Like You Do ? (5728)/ 
Why Couldn’t It Be Poor Little Me ? (5811). 
(Tempo R.34.) 

Swamp Blues (2827)/Off To Buffalo (2828). 
(Jazz Collector L.61.) 

In recent years the importance to jazz of 
Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra has 
tended to be minimised, and thus it is very 
pleasing to find two of the small label com- 
panies putting out hitherto unissued Smack 
sides simultaneously. 

Partly because | was fortunate enough to 
meet and hear Smack play recently, and more 
especially because | have always liked the 
sound of this band, | find all four sides very 
attractive and very pleasant listening. 
Henderson employed in his time many of the 
greatest of all jazz musicians and the first of 
these couplings features quite a generous 
helping of Louis Armstrong on both sides, 
while the second is not a little helped by the 
presence of the late Tommy Ladnier and Joe 
Smith. Both records have also such men as 
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Coleman Hawkins, Buster Bailey, Charlie 
Dixon and the late Kaiser Marshall among 
the personnel. 

Though the second coupling sounds very 
much more modern and there are fine solos 
by both Ladnier and Smith, Louis’ wonderful 
work on the former, especially on How Come 
You Do Me ?, makes up for the datedness of 
the rest of the players. Appreciation of this 
sort of thing must necessarily be a matter of 
personal choice and opinion, but all four sides 
are, as Smack put it to me, played from the 
heart. 

EARL HINES QUINTET. 
Air France Stomp/Night Life in Pompeii. 
(Esquire 10-090.) 

These two sides were recorded by the Earl 
in Paris last year, with Buck Clayton, trumpet, 
Barney Bigard, clarinet, Arvell Shaw, bass, 
and Wallace Bishop, drums. First side has a 
fine, bouncing beat, two good spots of Hines 
piano, and exuberant solos by everyone else, 
including Wallace Bishop. Reverse is in a 
more exotic mood, and is notable for some 
fine muted work by Clayton, and an excellent 
solo by Bigard. 

CHUBBY JACKSON AND FIFTH 
DIMENSIONAL JAZZ GROUP. 
Boomsie/Dee Dee’s Dance. 
(Esquire 10-091.) 

Two more bop sides, recorded in 1948, by 
Chubby Jackson, the bass player, with a 
group of five other most gifted performers. 
Both numbers are in fast tempo, and sound 
somewhat similar, but the solos, by Terry 
Gibbs, vibraphone, Conte Candoli, trumpet, 
Frankie Socolow, tenor saxophone, and Lou 
Levy, piano, are all beautifully played, and of 
great interest. 

ARNE LAMBERTH’S PROGRESSIVE JAZZ. 
Keep Clear of Propellers/S.O.S. 
(Columbia D.D.521.) 

Big band performances in the Kenton 
tradition, with the usual high-powered brass 
punctuations and other attributes of this 
type of ‘‘ progressive ’’ jazz. Both sides 
contain a number of short solos of varying 
interest, and the ensembles are well-balanced 
in their style. | 

LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY. 
Vicksburg Blues (501)/No Special Rider (504). 
(Jazz Collector L.44.) 

Eurreal Montgomery, otherwise known as 
Little Brother, was quite a prolofic recorder 
in the late twenties and thirties mostly for 
the Bluebird label. This coupling was 
recorded for Paramount in October, 1930, 
accerding to the label, but | think that 1929 
is probably nearer the mark. 


EARL HINES. 


Both sides are also labelled piano solo, 
whereas in fact they are both blues vocal by 
Little Brother accompanying himself at the 
piano, and good of their kind. There is 
nothing very subtle about either side, but 
Eurreal sings and plays in a reasonably listen- 
able manner, and this record should appeal 
to lovers of blues and authentic folk music. 
Personally | find them corny by comparison 
with the really great folk singers, but reason- 
ably interesting by all other standards. 

Pek. 
KATHRAN OLDFIELD. 
We Just Couldn’t Say Goodbye/Wedding Gown. 
(Esquire 5-003.) 
Every Star/Poor Little Rich Girl. 
(Esquire 5-004.) 

Miss Oldfield is a radio singer of wide 
experience, and has a practised and polished 
microphone technique. Her enunciation is 
clear, and her choice of numbers interesting, 
all of which adds up to four good vocal sides. 
But probably the most interesting point about 
these two couplings is the accompanying 
group, assembled by Norman Stenfalt (whose 
own excellent piano work is heard in several 
solo spots), which included Bob Burns, on 
tenor saxophone and clarinet, and Frank 
Denez, on guitar, both of whom solo on 
various sides. 


Count 


T.C. 
SID PHILLIPS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Ain’t She Sweet/Kitten On The Keys. 
(RMV B.9930.) 
First side is largely a show-piece for Sid 


Phillip’s clarinet, which, as usual, is beautifully 
played, but always seems to be minus the 
genuine jazz intonation and feeling. There 
are also solos by trombone and trumpet, and 
a vocal by Johnnie Eager. The reverse is the 
old Zez Confrey piece-de-resistance, which 
is given suitable keyboard treatment, probab- 
ly by Sid himself. There is quite an interesting 
spot of muted trumpet towards the end of 
this side. 
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LA VERE’S CHICAGO LOOPERS. 


KAY STARR. 


Bonaparte’s Retreat (5033)/A Woman Likes 
To Be Told (5809). 
(Capitol Cl.13345.) 


If you like Kay Starr then you'll probably 
want this coupling, which presents her much 
as usual singing two rather commercial sides, 
though the first has quite a beat to it. Too 
bad Capitol didn’t put out Someday Sweetheart, 
the American backing to this side, as A Woman 
Likes To Be Told is a little too homespun and 
sickly for these ears. Lou Busch backs the 
first of these, and Frank de Vol the second. 


ORCHESTRA OF DUTCH SWING COLLEGE 


Royal Garden Blues/Fidgety Feet. 
(Decca C.16120.) 

| can’t say that | fall over backwards about 
this group for to my ears their playing lacks 
that certain spark of necessary heat. 

However, it must be confessed that these 
two sides do go with a swing and are quite 
impeccable examples of Dixieland at its best. 

It is perhaps the hackneyed tunes which 
rather put me off for you will have to listen 
very hard to fault these. The rhythm section 
is first class and all the soloists acquit them- 
selves with honour. 

Strictly for the Dixie minded. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND. 


Snag It/l Like To Go Back In The Evening. 
(Parlophone R.3317.) 

Of the latest Lyttelton release, one side is a 
traditional, played very much in the Oliver 
manner, whilst the reverse is an old popular 
song. 

Snag It is excellently played with Humph 
playing the traditional breaks, almost as if 
he had been born in New Orleans. | wonder 
what would have happened if we had never 
been blessed with the gramophone record 
and revivalist bands had had to learn these 
tunes from the dots. It makes an interesting 
thought, but | suppose the answer is that if 
that is the way it had been, there just wouldn't 
have been any revivalist bands. 


The backing is rather a disappointment. 
The tune makes good jazz material, but the 
band are not up to scratch. Lyttelton plays 
as well as ever, but Keith Christie’s trombone 
sounds most uninspired in his solo, and the 
whole tension slackens off during the piano 
solo. 

Not the best Lyttelton yet, but it will do 
until the next one comes along. 


MEL POWELL. 
Don’t Blame Me/For Miss Black. 
(Esquire 10-086.) 

Two pleasant, rather pretty piano solos 
by the talented Mel Powell. 

His style stems very directly from Teddy 
Wilson, but these sides are a mixture of near 
modernisms and good old fashioned 1936 
swing-piano. It is all rather gentlemanly, 
but very entertaining for all that. 

| believe there is a story hidden behind the 
Miss Black tune, and certainly if one reads the 
titles in the order printed, it does make one 
think — does it not ? 


LA VERE’S CHICAGO LOOPERS. 


A Monday Date/Love Lies. 
(Tempo A.73.) 

Whilst Jack Teagarden was on vacation in 
Hollywood in February last Charlie La Vere 
took the opportunity to grab him for a 
recording session, and the results are two 
good examples of the Teagarden trombone. 

Love Lies, a lovely melody by Earl Hines, is 
practically all Teagarden and his playing is as 
‘ndividual as one has come to expect from this 
fine musician. 

The backing is almost, but not quite, a very 
fine record. On the credit side, Matty 
Matlock (clarinet) and Country Washburne 
(tuba) are excellent, but the tempo would 
seem a little fast for Teagarden who has 
trouble in getting his vocal over. However, 
to offset that failing, newcomer Rico Vallese 
plays a lovely obbligato behind the vocal that 
will send all Bix lovers scurrying along with 
indecent haste to their nearest record store. 


EIGHILy 
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CODPIECE. 

‘The group is well arranged, relaxed and 
beautifully balanced and phrased.’’ — ‘‘ P.L.’’ 
reviews Jack Nathan’s band in ‘‘ The Daily 
Mirror.” 

In the front are the gents with alarming ties, 
the shock troops. The gal singers are slung 
in hammocks where they relax until called 
upon. The bald are at the back to avoid the 
stage-lighting reflecting from their heads to 
the discomfort of the audience. The fatties 
are balanced with artful precision upon tiny 
chairs. Now about that phrasing... Hey 
maybe he was referring to the group’s music ? 

93 

It can be very hot in August, and most 
devastatingly so in our garden, a little high- 
hedged courtyard of the sun. On this Sunday, 
as we write, the children and dogs have 
sensibly retired to sleep, but we lie on the 
“‘lawn ’’ and resist the urge to follow them. 
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AND POLITELY. 


It is very difficult to do that. And it is very 
difficult to summon up enough strength and 
courage to step forth once more into the 
plaza de toros and face the brave bulls of 
JAZZ JOURNAL. 


So we are looking for an easy way to fill our 
space and, amongst the heap of material 
gathered for the purpose, we see Dilys 
Powell writing in ‘‘ The Sunday Times ”’ 
of the time when the screen ‘‘had the 
directness, the spontaneity, the confidence 
and the emotional simplicity of a young 
popular art.’’ Do we forget, because it is no 
longer young, that jazz is still really a popular 
art ? 

Then we note this in a profile of Ernest 
Newman: ‘‘ Experience of the best has sharp- 
ened a just in tolerance of the second-best.”’ 
That, too, is why Maurice Burman is so 
severe in his condemnation of most of the 
local Dixieland, and why we are so intolerant 
of jazz by white musicians. Not justly ? 
Come, come ! It’s too hot to argue. We'll 
confess, for the sake of peace, to a love of 
Bunny Berigan’s music. 


And we come to Desmond MacCarthy, so 
often rewarding, and read : ‘‘ People should 
be permitted to enter Stevenson through 
the gate he has himself indicated in discussing 
the writer’s art, the gate of Pleasure.’’ It 
seems that a tendency is developing to deny 
the right of entry to jazz through the gate of 
Pleasure. It isan excellent thing, long desired, 
to have musicians writing about jazz, but they 
should not promptly and proudly assume that 
they are the only people entitled to do so. 


We turn to a critic whose work pleases us : 
Hugues Panassie. Here is his new book, 
‘* Jazz Panorama ”’ (Editions des Deux-Rives, 
320 fr.). It is a collection of essays, some of 
which have previously appeared in magazines. 
The vigour and passion Panassie brings to his 
subjects is very much appreciated as we lie 
gracefully on our shaggy turf. We are 
stimulated and slap with renewed animosity 
at the fat, persistent fly. There are some 
brutal works of demolition in this book, 
notably in the cases of such critics as Paul 
Eduard Miller, lain Lang and La Plume. There 
is no escape for them. The evidence is 
carefully ranged before the reader, who sits 
like a judge over the unlucky miscreants. 
We pass, with the natural reluctance of the 
evil, from these follies and degradations of 
the human male to fair things bright, to the 
music, for instance, of Count Basie and Cootie 
Williams. On such topics, Panassie is at his 
best, his enthusiasm equalled by keen percep- 
tion and a rare ability to explain music’s joys 


simply and clearly. In view of the money we 
taxpayers provide for education, there can 
be but few in the kingdom who are unable 
to read French. However, if only for the 
benefit of the very backward and doltish, we 
should like to see this volume done into 
English. It would prove a healthy antidote 
to the nonsense we suffer in the English 
and American jazz press today. 


While we are on the subject of books, we 
would recommend Bucklin Moon’s ‘* Without 
Magnolias *’ (Secker and Warburg). Moon 
does not overdraw and his book is full of the 
most accurate, interesting and saddening 
observation. It is a first-class character study 
and superbly illustrative of the impact of the 
South on the educated. 


Douglas Watt’s column in the N.Y. ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ helps to fill out our unfortunately 
scanty knowledge of Duke’s recent European 
tour. Here are a couple of quotations which 
we find typical of the master and also amusing: 


‘‘The Duke was working out yesterday 


afternoon with his band in an upstairs room at - 


Al and Dick’s. Sixteen pounds lighter than 
when he sailed for Europe, he looked younger 
than he had. ‘German beer did it,’ he 
explained, ‘| gave up coffee, tea and water in 
Germany. Drank nothing but that wonderful 
beer. Nothing like ours. This stuff gets 
inside you and you feel it’s doing something 
good down there.’ ”’ 

and: 


‘* They missed only one connection, in 
Switzerland. ‘ The Swiss watches,’ Ellington 
said, laughing. ‘Six A.M... .1 don’t think 
they have trains going anywhere in Europe 
after nine in the morning . . . we got to this 
Swiss station and the train was just pulling 
out. There were 26 of us, but they didn’t 
care whether they got our money or not. 
They were right on time. You can’t beat 
those Swiss watches.’ ’”’ 

Now the slave comes labouring with what 
we call our portable’’ gramophone. 
Excuse us while we pop into the Rev. Derrick- 
Baxter’s pulpit. Here are some lyrics we 
like : 


When the mornin’ glories wake up in the mornin’, 
Early in the mornin’, 

I’m goin’ to kiss your sweet lips goodnight. 
At the break of dawn, | can hear you moanin’, 
*S’early in the mornin’, 

Just when we ought to love tight. 
When it’s cockeydoodleoo, hear the rooster crowin’, 
Cockeydoodleoo, 

Say, baby, it’s time to be goin’. 
When the mornin’ glories wake up in the mornin’, 
Just before dawnin’, 

I’m goin’ to kiss your sweet lips good night. 


Those are from Joe Turner’s excellent 
Morning Glory on M.G.M. (Duke gets com- 
poser credit !). These are from T-Bone 


Walker’s equally fine Long Lost Lover Blues 

(Capitol 57-70023) : 

When the night is dark and dreary and the stars have 
gone to sleep, 

When the night is dark and dreary and the stars have 
gone to sleep, 

I’m so tired of drinkin’ | can’t stand on my feet. 

If | could change my way of livin’, I’d do it right away, 

If | could change my way of livin’, I’d do it right away, 

If | could find my long lost lover, never more would t 
let her stray. 


The T-Bone lyrics are by Shifty Henry, whose 
enchanting name is only rivalled in our 
affections by that of another blues writer, 
William ‘‘ Frosty ’’ Pyles. We don’t think 
Pyles’ work equals Henry’s in poetic content, 
but you might care to dig his stuff on Ivory 
Joe Hunter’s | Got Your Water On (King 4347), 
whereon, incidentally, certain Ellington stars 
do themselves less than justice. 


Weare full of gratitude towards the Tempo 
folk for putting out those two Henderson 
couplings with their wonderful Armstrong 
choruses. The herd-minded being so busily 
engaged with one or other of the current fads, 
Dixieland or bop, it was indeed courageous 
of them. Perhaps the Calloway record we 
are playing now may similarly have to be 
re-issued in 25 years’ time. It contains 
magnificent trumpeting by that genius, 
Jonah Jones. Jonah’s horn is tucked in 
between a lot of bawling and could easily be 
missed, but if quality means anything to you, 
get Old joe Louis (Bluebird 30.004). Each 
time we play it, we mumble joyfully about 
conception, swing, fire and the like. 


And Sy Oliver has done just what we 
promised you several months ago. His 
Siesta At The Fiesta, Red Allen’s number, is a 
joy from beginning toend. You hear on it the 
most wonderful tromboning by Henderson 
Chambers. This is the kind of record to 
bring the dance bands back into favour. 


Now that Herbert Read’s ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Art ’’ is available as a Double Pelican, you 
ought to get yourself stuffed with good news 
like this : 

‘|. . the test of a serious student of art 
is that, whatever his own sense of beauty, 
he is willing to admit into the realm of art the 
genuine manifestations of that sense in other 
people at other periods. For him, Primitive, 
Classical and Gothic are of equal interest, and 
he is not so much concerned to assess the 
relative merits of such periodical manifesta- 
tions of the sense of beauty as to distinguish 
between the genuine and the false of all 
periods.” 


Hooray, here comes the tea ! 


“a 
% 


(No. 2) 
“When | missed out on going North with the O.D.J.B., | joined Johnny De Droit's Band, playing in 
the net Belt, or ner te section. The Belt was next to the Red-light District, but separated from 
it by railroad tracks. Later, when we put on tuxedos, we were the first Dixieland band to play for 

New Orleans White society.”” 


(No. 3) 


“* If things were slow,"’ Tony explained, ‘‘! would sometimes play a date with long-haired folk. 

My legitimate background used to open up all kinds of jobs, and this would seem to be one instance. 

Cutside of Prof. Castillone, seated at far right, | haven’t the faintest idea who the other characters 
might be.”’ 


(No. 4) 


“* Here's one of the first bands | ever recorded under my own name. Tony Parenti & His Famous 
Melody-Makers ; for Victor. This was taken about 1923. We were playing at La Vida Dance Hall. 
One time, when Paul Whiteman was in town, he came to hear us, and before the night was over, he made 
me an offer, but | passed it up.”’ 
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(No. 1) 


That's me,’’ Tony Parenti confessed, ‘‘ propping 
up my kid brother. As you know, | was born in 
New Orleans on August 6th, 1900. At the time 
this picture was made, | was about 7 or 8, and still 
taking violin lessons from an old Italian professor 
down on Ursuline Street, in the French Quarter.” 


TONY 


by KAY C. 


Yes,’’ Tony Parenti remarked, ‘‘ I’m really 
just a Dixieland man at heart, and that’s all | 
ever wanted to be. You understand, of course, 
that Dixieland was just our name for the music 
played by early White musicians down in New 
Orleans. In other words, while we listened to 
the music of New Orleans Negroes, and may 
have been influenced by the style of individual 
players, we weren’t trying to imitate them, as 
some people have suggested. Actually, what 
we really wanted to do was develop our own 
music. In fact, you might say, the music played 
by New Orleans Negroes and New Orleans 
Whites came from the same source. It was all 
based on the music of a previous Ragtime 
generation made up of men like Scott Joplin. 
You want to remember, too, while there was a 
certain amount of rivalry among bands and 
different players, just as there is today, many 
Negroes and Whites were good friends, and 
even in those times, there were what we call 
* mixed ’ bands.”’ 


For this writer the foregoing observations: 
held particular interest since they further 
confirmed the picture of events set forth by 
other pioneers, such as S. Brun Campbell, one 
of Joplin’s early pupils, as well as Louis Arm- 
strong, Baby Dodds, Kid Ory, and ‘Sidney 
Bechet, all of whom helped to bring jazz ‘‘ up 
the river,’’ only to spread it to the four corners 
of the civilised world. To be sure, this descrip- 
tion of what happened contradicts the one 
frequently furnished by many jazz historians 
so-called. However, since few, if any, of the 
latter were present when early events occurred, 
i can think of no reason to accept their confused 
account as “‘ final,’’ or even ‘‘ authoritative ”’ ; 
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(No, 5) 
‘This one shows me with Ted Lewis,’’ Tony 
continued. ‘* If you recall, | came to New York in 


1927. During the Depression, when Dixie went 
underground, | worked for C.B.S., Radio City 
Music Hall, and things like that. | joined Lewis in 
1939. Georg Brunis and Muggsy Spanier were 
with him, too, and that made life more bearable.”” 


THOMPSON 


certainly not until the musicians themselves 
have been fully heard. 
RAGTIME FAVOURITES. 

However, to get to the point, the views which 
Tony expressed above should go a long way 
toward explaining his recent efforts in behalf of 
Ragtime. Bored with playing the same old jazz 
standards night after night, Tony undertook a 
determined one-man campaign aimed at 
introducing some of the older Ragtime favour- 
ites that had once been the life-blood of the 
New Orleans tradition of which he himself had 
been a part. With this goal in mind, he 
proceeded to contact several labels. The first 
concern to take any definite interest in his 
project was Disc, and for a spell, Tony held high 
hopes that a recording date would follow. 
However, for reasons that hardly enter here, 
nothing ever came of it, and in time, Tony was 
obliged to renew his search. 

Subsequently, Tony presented himself at 
‘Circle Sound, where he finally succeeded in 
prevailing upon Rudi Blesh, Circle’s Vice- 
President, to let him have his way. As most 
readers may know, the ultimate outcome of 
Tony’s persuasive tactics was not one, but two 
Ragtime albums. The second of these, issued 
in 1949, was, | feel, superior to the first. That 
is, it came closer to the actual spirit of Ragtime, 
notwithstanding an obvious handicap, for Tony 
was accompanied in the last case by two players 
whose acquaintance with the Ragtime idiom 
‘might properly be described as ‘‘ superficial.” 
As it happens, | heard the second set. of sides 
prior to their release. In fact, as | recall, Tony 
brought test-cuttings to our home the very day 
‘that he received them, and after we had played 
(continued on Page 12.) 


(No. 6) 


was with Ted Lewis until 1945, when Eddie Condon o i 
h 
| was one of the original members of the band. The in 
piano ; Wild Bill Davison, trumpet ; — er a bass ; Brad Gowans, trombone ; and Morey 
eld, drums.”’ : 


(No. 7) 


** This is one that I’ve always liked,’’ Tony observed. ‘* Bunk John d elf i i 
the Stuyvesant Casino. When was with Condon, | used to do pot 
| had heard of Bunk when | was just a kid, and after all those years, | got a great kick out of posing 


with him.’ 


(No. 8) 


** Since Condon’s,’’ Tony concluded, ‘‘ I've been putting on bashes at Bridgeport every weekend, 

and | guess 1 ve featured just about everyone, even Rudi Blesh holding the bass. Of course, this was 

just a ‘ gag’ photo ; the regular man was late. Others shown here include Willie the Lion Smith, 
Miff Mole, and Tony Sbarbaro.”” 
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(continued from Page 11) 
them over several times, | remember compli- 


menting him on the improvement which they 
seemed to display. 

Having thus performed his bit towards 
stimulating interest in early jazz, it is not at all 
surprising to observe Tony returning to the 
Dixieland fold. His latest album, made for 
Jazzology, a relatively new label, finds him 
playing once again the brand of good-time 
music with which he has long been identified. 
Indeed, those who have heard his most recent 
efforts are inclined to rate these records 
among his best to date. 

VARIED CAREER. 

As the adjoining photos—all of them 
hitherto unpublished — will reveal, Tony’s long 
career has reflected all of the ups-and-downs 
which Dixieland music itself has experienced. 
Born and raised in the city of New Orleans, and 
coming as he did from a musical family, it was 
only natural that Tony should have taken up 
music while still a boy. In the beginning, he 
started out on violin, only to switch to clarinet, 
once he had absorbed the rudiments of execu- 
tion. This changeover (and it was extended 
later when Tony doubled c > sax) enabled him to 
qualify shortly thereafter for work in street 
parades, park bands, and the like. Following 
these early experiences, Jack ‘‘ Papa’’ Laine 
was moved to enlist his services for more 
important events. In this way, Tony became 
associated with nearly all of the well-known 
early White New Orleans men ; players such 
as Nick La Rocca, Eddie Edwards, Larry Shields, 
the Brunies Brothers, and other legendary 
figures. 

Although it has been reported elsewhere, it 
is worth repeating that Tony missed out on 
immortality at a very youthful age. When 
he was asked to accompany the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band to Chicago in 1916, his 
parents denied him permission, believing that 
he was still too young, and thus, Yellow Nunez 
went in his place. As a result of remaining at 
home, recognition came to Tony more slowly 
perhaps that it did to some of his contempo- 
raries of that now distant day. However, 
eventually, other opportunities turned up, as 
though in compensation for the fame which 
slipped through his fingers so many years ago. 

Today, the proverbial turn of the wheel finds 
Tony happily playing the music that he has 
always loved. Since he vacated his chair at 
Eddie Condon’s jazz emporium in June, 1948, 
he has been in business largely for himself, 
conducting weekly jam sessions at Bridgeport, 
Conn., New Brunswick, N.J., and other nearby 
points, in addition to which he has appeared 
with his own combo at Jimmie Ryan’s on West 
52nd Street as recently as last Fall. Knowing 


Tony’s sincerity and devotion to the cause of 
Dixieland, | can only say, | hope that circum- 
stances will permit him to court his special Muse 
for a long, long while to come. 
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Plmed by The Tennessee Tooters 


@ THE REOCLIAN COMPANY wit 


As with so many firms concerned with 
record production in the years immediately 
preceding America’s entry into the First 
World War, the Aeolian-Vocalion Company’s 
original products were made by the hill-and- 
dale process, which means that the first 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band records cannot 
be played by using the ordinary pick-up and 
needle. With Victor and Columbia well- 
established in the ascendant with lateral-cut 
records by the beginning of the record boom 
of 1919-1922, however, the Aeolians went 
over to making their records by this method 
from 1920 onwards. The wax of which they 
were manufactured, like that of Paramount 
and Perfect for a time, was of a dull terra-cotta 
colour, while the labels were black, with a 
cream-coloured oblong inset below the spin- 
dle to show the title and other relevant 
details in black. The popular series com- 
menced at 14000 early in 1920, and by the end 
of its run in 1934, it had reached 15900. By 
this time, the American Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company of Chicago had taken over 
the licence of the name ‘‘ Vocalion,’’ the 
meaning of which is somewhat obscure, and 
had in turn been bought by the American 
Record Corporation. The label in 1934 was 
altered to black lettering throughout on a 
gold ground, and a little later, the colour- 
scheme was reversed, in step with a change of 
design. By 1937, a bright blue and gold label 
was being used, and this persisted until the 
name was changed to OKeh in 1940. 

The Vocalion company had two recording 
studios in general use — one in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, and another in Chicago. Most 
of the great names in New York’s white jazz 
school made records under various pseu- 
donyms in the former studio, and many of the 
coloured artists, whose records have become 
legendary, recorded in Chicago during the 
Roaring "Twenties and even after the end of 
that brilliant period such artists as Bumble 
Bee Slim and Big Bull Broonzy continued to 
record for Vocalion, often with most interest- 
ing accompaniments. These race records 
were issued in a special series which was 
started at 1000, in the spring of 1926. By 
the time of the depression, however, that is, 
about 1931, other material began to creep 
into the race catalogue, until by the appear- 
ance of the gilt label, the race series had taken 
the place of the five-figure popular issue, 
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Ameriean Reeords 


No. 6-VOCALION 


By BRIAN RUST. 


and race and hill-billy records were denoted 
by the prefix O, while the ordinary dance and 
light vocal items had no prefix. There were 
Vocalion issues made elsewhere, such as 
Dewey Jackson’s Peacock Orchestra, which 
recorded in St. Louis, and Ellis Stratakos and 
his Jung Hotel Orchestra, making commercial 
titles in New Orleans, but these were made by 
a mobile unit as were also recordings made in 
Memphis by Speckled Red, issued on Bruns- 
wick, which was, as we have seen, by that 
date (1929) the agency for Vocalion. Later 
on, during the ’thirties, records issued on 
Vocalion were sometimes recorded as far 
away as San Antonio (such as the Don Alberts) 
and these have matrix numbers prefixed SA. 
Similarly, Los Angeles Vocalions are prefixed 
LA, San Francisco SF and Chicago C. New 
York recordings of the ‘thirties have no 
prefix. 
MATRIX NUMBERS. 

The matrix serials of the earlier Vocalions 
of the twenties are not readily visible, being 
etched in the wax under the label, and 
discernible only by rubbing the area with a 
soft lead pencil. Until April Ist, 1928, each 
“take ’’ of a Vocalion record was allotted a 
separate matrix number, which disappeared 
from sight altogether with the introduction 
of electric recording in the summer of 1925, 
hence a complete matrix register of these 
records is virtually impossible to compile 
(I have tried it !). The catalogue number was 
always either embossed or indented visibly 
on the run-off, electric recording being 
denoted by a triangle preceding this number. 
This rule held good until around 1931, when 
the matrix number replaced the catalogue 
serial. 

Vocalion matrix series vary considerably. 
Originally, the New York recordings started 
at 5000, and reached over 14000 early in 1925, 
when a new series starting at | replaced the 
older series. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company instituted a curious system whereby 
each matrix was allocated two sets of numbers, 
one for the New York series, one for Chicago. 
with complete disregard of where the session 
took place, but as the number was seldom 
visible, this need hardly concern us at this 
stage. (For a short time, it was customary to 
include the last two or three digits of one or 
other of these curious series in the wax, but 
the practice was soon abandoned. This was 
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MORE PRESENT-DAY PIANISTS 


By FRANK SKERRET. 


The recent issue in this country of a solo 
coupling by Barclay Allen has brought this 
pianist’s name to the public notice. Most 
of those to whom his name had previously 
been familiar | remembered him as the 
featured pianist with the Freddy Martin 
orchestra in the late forties —a job which 
gave him scant opportunity to exhibit his 
undoubted talents as a jazz pianist, although 
Martin certainly show-cased him, and 
featured Allen compositions, 
such as Barclay’s Boogie, Beginner’s Boogie, It 
Began In Havana, New Look and Cumana. 
Allen was born in Denver in 1919, and began 
his formal studies when he was 7, under the 
guidance of his mother, who was a piano- 
teacher. Until he was 15, he played only 
‘straight’? music, but records by Fats 
Waller and Teddy Wilson aroused in him an 
ambition to play jazz, and he had soon formed 
his own dance band. After he graduated 
from high school, he kept this band going ona 
professional basis. He then joined the staff 
of local radio station KLZ, and was appointed 
musical director of the station when he was 
22. He later took an orchestra into the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver, and at the 
same period broadcast regularly with a combo 
on N.B.C. network shows from station KOA. 
In 1946, he went to Hollywood, and became 
musical director of KLAC. it was while 
broadcasting over this station that he was 


during 1926-1928.) When the Banner series 
was brought into the whirlpool of mergers in 
1932, its serial (for New York) which had 
then reached 11000 exactly, was adopted, and 
applied willy-nilly to Vocalion, Brunswick, 
Banner, Oriole, Perfect, and eventually of 
course, Columbia, amongst other labels. 


Technically, Vocalion records compare very 
favourably with their contemporaries, though 
they seem to be made of more brittle wax than 
most. In England, they were issued prodi- 
giously on many labels such as (apart from our 
own Vocalion which looked like the American 
apart from the colour) Coliseum, Guardsman, 
Beltona, Scala, Ludgate, Keith Prowse and 
Meloto. After the merger of 1932, they 
appeared on Decca, Panachord and Rex. 


As a footnote, | might add that | have just 
acquired a 1924 Vocalion catalogue, and am 
thus in a position to identify any pseudony- 
mous title issued in England up to that date, 
given full details and a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


heard by Freddy Martin, who signed him up 
with the band. In 1948, with Martin’s 
encouragement and practical help, he formed 
a small combo, opening at Ciro’s in Holly 
wood and then moving to the Palmer House in 
Chicago. He was offered a recording contract 
by Capitol, and has made records for them 
with his full orchestra and also with his 
Rhythm Four. Then, just when it seemed 
that his lucky star was in the ascendant, 
tragedy struck. He was badly injured in a 
car accident last year, and has since been 
almost completely paralysed. Doctors seem 
to be of the opinion that this condition will 
be permanent, and it appears to be most 
unlikely that he will ever play again. To 
Freddy Martin’s everlasting credit, he has 
done everything possible for his former piano 
star since the accident, and has now arranged 
that Allen is to be the musical director for his 
new radio show. For the first time, the 
standing rule that the M.D. must be present 
in the studio has been ignored. We must all 
simply hope that, in spite of gloomy medical 
opinion, Barclay Allen will one day be 
completely recovered, and will be playing 
jazz again. 


MARVIN ASH. This pianist, whose real 
name is Marvin Ashbaugh, is one of today’s. 
foremost practitioners of ragtime, or, as he 
calls it, whisky-drinking music ; and just in 
case some of you think that’s a pretty limited 
field for a fellow who wants to make a name 
for himself, Ash hasn’t done too badly. At 
the moment of writing he records for 
Capitol (he recently did an album entitled 
** Honky-Tonk Piano,”’ along with Ray Turner 
and Lou Busch) appears nightly as intermission 
pianist at the Radar Room in Hollywood, has 
a daily broadcast from station KRKD, his 
own television show, ‘‘ The Truth About 
Dixie,’’ every Sunday over KFl, and also plays 
on the weekly ‘‘ Stars of Tomorrow ’’ TV 
show. Ash was born in Lamar, Colo., and is 
now 35. He received his first piano lessons 
from the nuns who taught at the first school 
he attended. While he was still a kid, his 
family moved to Emporia, in Kansas, and at 
this stage Marv began to play with local bands, 
and later, at high school, with Wally Stoefler’s 
college band. During a visit to an uncle in 
Abilene, in 1931, the 16-year-old Marv dropped 
in at Doc Brinkley’s radio station, and decided 
to show the staff what he could do with 
Sweethearts On Parade on a studio piano. 
After a chorus or two, a quiet coloured 
fellow sat down at another piano and made it 
a duet, at the same time casually carving Ash 
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into small pieces. Mary found out then and 
there just how much he had to learn; he 
asked the fellow his name, and the fellow said 
Earl Hines. On his graduation in 1932, 
Marv toured with the bands of Connie 
Conrad, Herman Waldman and Jack Craw- 
ford. In 1936 he joined the staff of station 
KVOO (Tulsa), where he stayed for five years, 
playing night spots in the evenings. He 
went into the army in 1942, and, while 
stationed at Camp Roberts, Los Angeles, 
spent all his spare time at the Hangover 
Club, where the late Bob Zurke was then 
playing. He and Zurke became very friendly 
and the great ex-Crosby piano man taught him 
a great deal. On Ash’s demob, in 1945, he 
got a job with Wingy Manone’s band in Los 


(continued on Page 14) 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch Heuse Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays & Thursday 
7-30 p.m., and Saturday afternoons, 11, Gt. Newport 
Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1|/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sunday 7-30 p.m. 6, 
New Compton Street, off Charing Cross Road: 
THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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Angeles, and later took over the solo job at 
the Hangover which Zurke had held when 
Marv first got to know him. He followed 
this with a stint at Club 47, the musicians’ 
hangout run by ex-Bob Crosby stars Nappy 
Lamare, Noni Bernardi and Doc Rando. 
He then did a lengthy spell at the Panorama 
room of the Pan Pacific auditorium, and so to 
his present position and standing. Referring 
to Ash, Phil Harris said recently, ‘‘ If | were 
starting out all over again, and had to play 
drums for a living, that’s the guy I’d want for 
my piano player.”’ 

IKE CARPENTER. Leader of one of the 
up-and-coming bands in the States today, 
Ike Carpenter, although only 25, has had 
quite a bit of musical experience. He was 
born in Durham, N.C., in 1925, and began 
formal piano studies at the age of 9. His 
musical education was restricted to the 
classics until a music scholarship took him to 
Duke University, where he played with the 
Duke Ambassadors — a sapling group of the 
celebrated Duke Blue Devils, led by Les 
Brown. On graduation, Ike found a job 
conveniently waiting to be filled — Johnny 
**Scat ’’ Davis needed a pianist in a hurry, 
Dodo Marmarosa having cut out to join 
Gene Krupa. He left Davis to play with 
Johnny Long’s band, and may be heard on 
some of the recordings made by Long at that 
time for American Decca. After 18 months 
with Long, he moved to Boyd Raeburn’s 
band, where he found himself in company 
with such modern stars as Serge Chaloff, 
Johnny Bothwell, Trummie Young, Don 
Lamond, et al. He left Raeburn to form his 
own band, but after a short time broke it up 
because of illness, which forced him to return 
home to North Carolina for a rest. On 
recovery, he got a job with the Bobby 
Sherwood band, and he plays on the well- 


J. Ebenezer Flywheel, ESQUIRE, is a keen 
JAZZ COLLECTOR who makes sure of being 
in step with the JAZZ PARADE. When in town 
he does’nt stay at the SAVOY, and his home 
is not down on the DELTA. He does however 
keep in TEMPO with every beat from the heart 
of KING JAZZ. 


His records are carefully chosen, and his 
MANOR is that of a satisfied enthusiast, for 
he buys all his discs, new or second hand, from 


DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 


(GERrard 4197). 
Members J.R.R.A. 


If you can’t call, send for free MONTHLY 
MAILING LIST. IT’S TERRIFIC! 


Records Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 


known Sherwood Forest. He left to have 
another stab at leading an outfit of his own, 
and this time was completely successful. The 
band opened at Tommy Dorsey’s Casino 
Gardens, and caught on immediately. Ike 
and the band have gone from strength to 
strength, and, although not well-known yet 
over here, are already among the big names 
in the States. They will appear in the 
forthcoming Lippert Productions film, 
‘* Holiday Rhythm,”’ in which Ike will play a 
supporting part, as well as being featured in a 
piano specialty. 


PAGE CAVANAUGH. This 27-year-old 
pianist is probably best known here as the 
leader of a trio whose vocal and instrumental 
styles are being copied with pathetic earnest- 
ness at the present time by a couple of similar 
combinations in this country. (Incidentally, 
it was somewhat amusing to note recently 
that a certain critic— who shall be name- 
less — praised one of these trios for their 
‘‘ originality ’’’ because their whispered 
unison vocals — the trademark of the Page 
Cavanaugh Trio— were sung in English 
rather than American accents ; it must be 
getting easier to be original.) Cavanaugh 
himself was born on a farm just outside 
Cherokee, Kansas, in 1923. His father was a 
well-known ragtime pianist in Kansas, and 
young Page grew up with the dual blessing 
of the right environment and a naturally good 
ear. In fact, he was playing well by ear before 
he began formal music studies when he was 
10. He was kept on ‘‘ straight ’’ music by 
local teachers in Cherokee and, later, mem- 
bers of the faculty of Kansas State Teachers’ 
College in Pittsburg. For four successive 
years he won the sectional High School piano 
competition, and the fourth year he also won 
the inter-state competition, and the scholar- 
ship which took him to State Teachers’ 
College. Meantime, his father was taking 
care that Page was also learning the old 
ragtime standards, such as Maple Leaf Rag and 
Dill Pickles, and Page himself was always 
keenly interested in dance music. In conse- 
quence, he gave up his scholarship after a few 
months and went to Hollywood in search of a 
job where he could gain some experience of 
jazz playing. For two years he gigged around 
with various groups, and finally landed his 
first important job, with the Bobby Sherwood 
orchestra. Almost immediately, however, 
he found himself drafted, and he entered the 
Signal Corps in 1942. This was perhaps a 
blessing in disguise, for it was while in 
the service that he met guitarist Al Viola and 
bassist Lloyd Pratt, and with them formed the 
original Page Cavanaugh Trio. On their 
discharge in 1945, the Trio remained together, 
although Pratt was replaced shortly after- 
wards by Allen Burns. They were given a 
recording contract by the comparatively 
obscure Encore company, and it was these 
early discs which made their name and style 
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so well known. Before long, they were 
playing the top night clubs and theatres, and 
filling numerous radio dates, including a 
six-month stint on the Frank Sinatra Show. 
They have appeared in films, such as ‘‘ Rom- 
ance On the High Seas ’’ (re-titled ‘‘ It’s 
Magic ’’ in this country) and ‘‘A Song Is 
Born,’’ and Doris Day has just asked that 
they provide the accompaniment for her 
numbeis in a new film which she will begin 
shortly. In addition, the unit now records 
for Victor, and some sides have already been 
issued here by H.M.V. 


CARL FISCHER. This 37-year-old Chero- 
kee Indian is now best known as Frankie- 
Laine’s accompanist-arranger. He also 
attained a certain degree of notoriety when 
he worked on Pee Wee Hunt’s infamous 
transcription of Twelfth Street Rag, which 
started out as a joke and finished ’way beyond 
one ; still, every gag can’t be a good one. 
Fischer is a native of Los Angeles, and the son 
of a concert violinist, who was blessed with 
perfect pitch, and passed this unusual musical 
gift on to his son. Fischer senior was also 
interested in dance music, and ran a small 
dance band. Carl started on violin under his 
father’s tuition at the age of four, and did not 
take up piano until he was twelve. He soon 
joined his father’s band on piano, and was 
gigging with other local groups before he left 
High School. Incidentally, he’s another 
musical scholarship winner. After his 
graduation, he played with the bands of 
Jay Whidden, Orville Knapp, Everett 
Hoagland, Jimmy Grier and Gordon Jenkins. 
He then took up film studio work for a couple 
of years, but joined the U.S. Navy in 1942. 
He was assigned to the unit fronted by Phil 
Harris at Catalina Island, and played with 
this outfit until his discharge in 1945, when he 
returned tothe film studios. In 1946 he threw 
discretion to the wind and joined Pee Wee 
Hunt. About a year later, he became music 
director for Frankie Laine, whom he had met 
while in the service, and with whom he had 
collaborated on several songs. As a matter 
of fact, Fischer has quite a number of composi- 
tions to his credit, and the fact that one of his 
numbers, Who Wouldn’t Love You? did 
sixteen straight weeks on the Hit Parade 
shows that his efforts have been pretty 
successful. He has just written a longer work 
in more serious vein, Reflections of an Indian 
Boy, which will make use of orchestra, choir 
and soloists. Lyrics of some of the popular 
songs from this suite were written by 
Frankie Laine. 


(to be continued.) 
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DISCOGRAPHY 


“WINGY” 


JOSEPH 


Wingy Manone (tpr. and voc.), Buck Scott (tmb.), Gus Fetterer, (clt.), Chu Berry 
(ten.), Ernie Hughes (pno.), Zeb Julian (gtr.), Sid Jacobs (bass), Cozy Cole (dms.). 
New York City, September 6th, 1939. 


©A041971 nv BB Blue Lou 

OA041972 nv BB BI0560 Sudan HMVAu EA2751 
OA041973 &ch BB BIO749 How Long Blues 

OA041974 &ch BB BIO560 When The Saints Go Marching In 

OA041975 BB 30-0801 My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms MV B9313 
OA041976 BB 30-0801 When My Sugar Walks Down The Street HMV B9313 


Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Buck Scott (tmb., talking-bs), Phil Olivala (clt.), 
Conrad Lanoue (pno.), Zeb Julian (gtr.), Sid Jacobs (bass), Danny Alvin (dms.). 
New York City, January 5th, 19 


OA045934 nv BB BI0773_  She’s Cryin’ For Me HMVAu EA3747, 29871 
OA045935 BB BI0604 South With The Boarder MV B9I55 
0A045936 bs&ch BB BI0773 The Mosquito Song HMVAu 'EA3280, 29871 
©A045937 BB B10604 Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 


Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Babe Bowman (tmb., talking-bb), Archie Rosate (clt.), 
Stan Wrightsman (pno.), Russel Soule (gtr.), Bill Jones (bass), Dick Cornell (dms.). 


os Angeles, August 6th, 1940, 
©A049980 BB BI0844 Rhythm On The River _... HMVAu EA2632 
0A049981 = BI0844  Ain’t Ic A Shame About Mame HMVAu EA2632 
©A049982 B10909 Dinner For The Duchess 
OA049983 bb BB B10909 When | Get You Alone Tonight 
Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), George Brunies (tmb.), Joe Marsala (clit.), Mel Powell 
(pno.), Carmen Mastren (gtr.), Al Morgan (bass), (dms.), 
Marsala (talking-mm). New York City, March 19th, 1941 
©A062858 mm BB BII298 Orchi Chornya HMVAu EA3613, ViAr 29916 
OA062859 &ch BB BIII0O7 Mama's Gone Goodbye BRS 1000 
©A062860 mm BB BII298 The Boogie Beat’ll Getcha ViAr 29916 
OA062861 mm BBBIIIO7 Stop The War BRS 1000 
Note.—BRS 1000 labelled ‘‘Wingy Manone’s Dixielanders’’ 
WINGY MANONE AND HIS BAND: Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), King 
Jackson (tmb.), Archie Rosate (clt.), Stan Wrightsman (pno.), Jim Lynch (bass), Dick 
Cornell (dms.), Eddie Marr, (dialogue with Manone). Los Angeles, August 26th, 1941. 


DLA2693A De 18325 Jam And Jive, | 
DLA2694A De 18325 Jam And Jive, Il 
DLA2695A De 18326 Jam And Jive, Ill 
DLA2696A De 18326 Jam And Jive, IV 
DLA2697A De 18327 Jam And Jive, V 
DLA2698A Jam And Jive, VI 


De 18327 

Notes.—DLA2696A includes Corrine Corrina ; DLA2698A includes Manone Blues. 
One pressing of this set used master DLA2969A instead of DLA2696A ; this incorrect 
master is by Bing Crosby and Fred Astaire. 

PAUL WHITEMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Robert Fishelson, poe 
Novak, Gerald Brooks (tpts.), Chick Dahlsten, Murray McEachern (tmbs.), Danny 
D'Andrea, Leonard Hartman, John Henerson, Tom Mace, Alvin Weisfeld (reeds), 
David Newman, Harry Azinsky, Saul Blumenthal (vi.), Buddy Weed (pno.), Anthony 
Romano (gtr.), Artie Shapiro (bass), William Rodrigues (dms.), Wingy Manone and 
Dolly Mitchell (voc.). Los Angeles, February 7th, 1942. 
072080-1! Vi 27801 A Zoot Suit 

Note.—Wingy Manone is not on other titles from this session. 

WINGY MANONE AND HIS JAZZ BAND: Wingy Manone (tpt., voc.-wm), 
Pete Beilman (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Joe Sullivan (pno.), Artie Shapiro (bass), 
Zutty Singleton (dms.). Hollywood, February 28th, 1944. 


W50252A wm ___ Br 80106 Isle Of Capri 

W50260A Br 80106 Memphis Blues 

Ww Bluin’ The Blues 

W wm St. James’ Infirmary 

W wm Alexander's Ragtime Band 
W wm Home On The Range 


Ww Early Morning Blues 
W wm Mama’s Gone Goodbye 
Ww Dixieland Shuffle 
Sudan 

Notes.—These titles were at gid recorded as radio transcriptions. The ‘*T’’ 
series of bers (for T4) which are incorporated in the master numbers 
immediately prior to the take letters, vary on different pressings and have no 
relationship to the actual recordings. They have been omitted above. 

JOHNNY MERCER with WINGY MANONE AND HIS DIXIELAND 
BAND: Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Jake Flores, Floyd O’Brien, Abe Lincoln 
(tmbs.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Stan Wrightsman (pno.), Nappy ‘Lamare (gtr.), Phil 
Stevens (bass), Zutty Singleton (dms.), Johnny Mercer (voc.). Hollywood March 7th 1944 
CAP215-3 Cap 15285 The Tailgate Ramble 

WINGY MANONE'S DIXIELAND BAND (as above). 


Same _ Session. 


CAP215-5 Cap 10024 ‘The Tailgate Ramble 

WINGY MANONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Omit O’Brien, — and 
Mercer. Same Session. 
CAP216-2 Cap + 


CAP217-2 Cap 347 Paper D 

WINGY MANONE’S DIXI@LAND BAND (as above). Same Session. 
CAP218-2 Cap 10024 Sister Kate .. ««  CapE CLI3I70 
Note.—The two issues of The Tailgate Ramble are ‘from different masters ; this title 
was recorded as Put The Tailgate Down. 

WINGY MANONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA : Wingy Manone (tpt., voc.-wm), 
Joe Yuki (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Stan Wrightsman (pno.), Nappy Lamare (gtr.), 
Phil Stevens (bass), Nick Fatool (dms.), Kay Starr (voc.-ks). 


Los Angeles, July 25th, 1944. 
RR9792-1 wm ARA 143 General Jumped at Dawn Metro, Rex and Rem 23006 
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OF 


MANNONE 


COMPILED BY 


BERT WHYATT. 


(CONCLUSION) 
RR9793-1 ARA 145 Tin Roof Blues 
9793-2 Metro 23005 Tin Roof Blues Rex and Rem 23005, MusicanaC 3001, 


Tops 216 
RR9794-2 wm&ks ARA 145 a | Could Be With You One Hour Tonight 
Metro, Rex and Rem 23005, MusicanaC 3001, Tops 216 
9795 wm Metro 23006 A-Card Blues oa Rex and Rem 006 
Notes.—9794 on Tops 216 labelled: ‘‘ Kay Starr with Wingy Manone and His 
Orchestra.’’ Rex ory are Metros with a oe pasted on; an ‘‘m’’ was 
pasted over the ‘‘x’ Rex to achieve Rem re 
JACK TEAGARDEN. "AND HIS SWINGIN’ GATES (Max Kaminsky (tpt),. 
Jack Teagarden (tmb. and voc.), Ernie Caceres (clt.), Norma Teagarden (pno.), Pops 
Foster (bass), George Wettling (dms.), Wingy Manone (voc.). 
New York City, December | Ith, 1944. 
A4841-1X Com 1521 Rockin’ Chair 


Note.—Wingy Manone is not on other titles from ~~ session. 
WINGY MANONE AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BUZZARDS: Wingy 
Manone (tpt. and voc.), Frank Orchard (tmb.), pe fot (cit.), Conrad Lanoue 
(pno.), Chuck Wayne (gtr.), Irving Lang (bass), George Wettling (dms.). 
New York 15th, 1944. 
Joe Davis 7777 O Sole Mio ! 7 Beacon 
Joe Davis 7777 Shake The Blues Away eos Beacon 7777 
WINGY MANONE AND HIS CATS: Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Ward 
Silloway (tmb.), Hank D’Amico (clt.), Nick Caiazza (ten.), Dave Bowman (pno.), Bob 
Haggart (bass), George Wettling (dms.). New York = ~~ 1944 or early 1945. 


Joe Davis 7778 That Glory Day Beacon 7778 
Joe Davis 7778 Bread And Gravy ... Beacon 7778 
Joe Davis 7779 That’s A Gasser Beacon 7779 
Joe Davis 7779 Georgia Girl Beacon 7779 
ne Davis 7780 Mr. Boogie Man Beacon 7780 


e Davis 7780 Where Can | Find A Cherry REE Beacon 7780 
EDDIE MILLERS ORCHESTRA : Wingy Manone (tpt.), Irvin Verret (tmb.), 
Matty Matlock (clt.), Eddie Miller (clt. and’ ten.), Stan Wrightsman (pno.), Nappy 
Lamare (gtr.), Budd Hatch (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.). Hollywood, January 27th, 1945. 
CAPS64-4 Cap 39 Muskrat Ramble 
NAPPY LAMARE'S LOUISIANA LEVEE LOUNGERS (as nag 


ame Session. 
CAPS65-4 10025 At The Jazz Band Ball 
CAP566-2 p 10025 High Society 
WINGY MANONE’S JUMP. JAMMERS : : Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), 
Joe Yukl (tmb.), Matty Matlock (cit.), Andy Kelly (ten.), Marvin Ashbaugh (pno.), 
Roy Hol (bass), Ray Bauduc (drms.), Hollywood, 1945. 
270M Gilt Edge 535 Big Leg Mama 
271ME Gilt Edge 535 Last Call For Alcohol 
Substitute King Jackson (tmb.), Davie Coleman (dms.). 
309M : Gilt Edge 536 Hot Peanuts 
310M Gilt Edge 536 Salt Pork, West Virginia 
WINGY MANONE’S ORCHESTRA (as above). 
311AS Four Star 1116 What Good Is You ? 
GLORIA WOOD (voc.) with WINGY MANONE AND HIS BAND (as above.) 


Same Session. 
Four Star 1066 My Blue Heaven 
Four Star 1066 | Must Be Dreaming 
WINGY ORCHESTRA (as above). ? Same Session. 
319A Four Star 1116 Isle Of Capri Four Star 1268 
SMOKY JOE WHITFIELD with WINGY MANONE’S JUMP JAMMERS : 
Wingy Manone (tpt., voc.-wm), Matty Matlock (cit.), Andy Kelly (ten.), Stan Wrights- 
man (pno.), Budd Hatch (bass), Davie Coleman (dms.), Smoky Joe Whitfield (voc.-sjw). 
Hollywood, probably 1946. 


Hollywood, late 1945. 


Same Session. 


324ME wm sjw = Gilt Edge 541 Bedroom Blues 

325ME sjw Gilt Edge 541 Whiffle Diffle Bird 

WINGY MANONE’S ORCHESTRA: Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), King 

Jackson (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Jack Dumont (alto), Herbie Haymer, Dick 

Clark (tens.), Marvin Ashbaugh (pno.), Art Bernstein (bass), Davie Coleman (dms.). 
Hollywood, 1946. 


344AS Four Star 1075 When It’s Sleepy Time Down South 
345ME Four Star 1074 I’m Confessin’ That | Love You 

346 

347ME Four Star 1074 Cement Mixer 


Note.—Master 345 may be Patience And Fortitude ; early issues of Four Star 1075 
had this title instead of Git It, Got It And Gone (next session but one). 

Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), King Jackson (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Jack Dumont 
(alto), Jack Chaney (ten.), Stan Wrightsman (pno.), Barney Kessel (gtr.), Hank 
Wayland (bass), Nick Fatool (dms.). Hollywood, 1946. 


426-3AS Four Star 1125 Sugar Four Star 1268 
427-3AS Four Star 1126 Gee Your Kicks On Route 66 

428-1AS Four Star 1125 Black Market Blues 

429-1AS Four Star 1126 Do Right, Man 


Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Joe Yuki (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Andy Kelly 

(ten.), Marvin Ashbaugh (pno.), Roy Hol (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.). Hollywood, 1946. 
444AS Four Star 1075 Git it, Got It And Gone 

JOHNNY MERCER with WINGY MANONE AND THE PIED PIPERS : 

Vocal, acc. Paul Weston and His Orchestra, unknown personnel. 


Hollywood, January |0th, 1947. 
1586-3 Cap 15285 Tuscaloosa Bus 
WINGY MANONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA : Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), 
Charlie Griffard, Zeke Zarchey, Robert Fite (tpts.), Bill Schaefer, Allan Thompson, 
Elmar Smithers (tmbs.), Fred Stulce, Hap Lawson, Herbie Haymer, Matty Matlock, 


(continued on Page 19.) 
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MITCHELL DISCOGRAPHY. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to the letters from Messrs. A. L. 
Thompson and Eric Townley in the August issue of 
JAZZ JOURNAL, | feel | should make some comment as 
to why | did not include the sides by Johnny Dodds and 
his Black Bottom Stompers in my George Mitchell 
discography. 

1 do not believe that Mitch or Natty Dominique play 
on any of these four sides, but would suggest — and this 
will probably cause an uproar — that the first cornet is 
Shirley Clay, the second being Reuben Reeves as is shown 
in several of the reference books. Those people who 
still support Dominique will, | am afraid, have to write 
about the subject again, as | have compiled a discography 
of him which will be appearing shortly in Doug Whitton’s 
column in JAZZ ILLUSTRATED and I have not included 
the session in that either. 

The only additions | have to make to the Mitch 
discography are as follows : 

Steamboat Stomp/Smoke House Blues by Morton has 
been reissued on New Orleans Memorial M.11. 

It's Tight Like That by Noone reissued on New Orleans 
Memorial M.10. 

If Mitch is on the sides by the Moonlight Revellers, 
there are two other sides recorded by this group — 
unknown title ; matrix 3607 on unissued GG, and Baby 
Knows How (3608) on GG 1767. Alabama Shuffle has also 
been reissued on Paradox 4. | would like to hear some 
other comments on the tentative personnel | put forward 
for this group. 

As far as Mr. Thompson's comments on the matrices of 
Jelly Roll Blues and Doctor Jazz go, | shall make no 
comment, but simply reiterate Mr. Thompson’s closing 
sentence.—DAVE CABLE, Haywards Heath. 


* 


PAPER SHORTAGE. 


Dear Sirs, 

! noted with some interest Mr. W. McGhie’s letter in 
your August issue, and would like to state that my 
subscription ends with the first issue that deletes 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s ‘* Preachin’ the Blues,’ as | 
regard this as one of JAZZ JOURNAL’S main assets. 

1 also would like to say in reply to Mr. Maurice 
Burman’s letter in the July issue, that if Mr. Burman will 
demonstrate New Orleans style on his drums, bongoes, 
etc., | will play him some Bop (sorry, | mean ‘‘ Modern 
Music "’ !) on my Kazoo, providing my supply of tissue 
paper lasts. 

i think Brian Rust has a good idea in his answer to Mr. 
A. Badrock, Junr. 1, for one, would welcome a revised 
series on Junkshopping. 

That séems to be all for the moment. Thanks for a 
really fine magazine—SAM BENJAMIN, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. 


* 


** CHANGES.”’ 
Dear Sirs, 

| feel that | must congratulate you on managing to make 
JAZZ JOURNAL improve with every issue. Each regu- 
lar feature has something to commend it, and even Messrs. 
Burman and Race, with whom | usually heartily disagree, 
are always well worth reading. 

While mentioning Mr. Burman, | must point out that 
in the last two paragraphs of Modern Music in the August 
issue of JAZZ JOURNAL he is guilty of fallacious argu- 
ment. 

To say that a symphony which, although it may give 
rise to different sensations on two hearings (shall we say) 
twenty years apart, has changed is absurd. It is the 
listener who has changed because in the intervening 
time he has been given new musical ideas. The same may 
be said about a jazz record in which not only the music 
but the very atoms of which it is composed are identical. 

| quite agree with Mr. Burman that it is possible to 
** love, know and understand '’ more than one type of 
music. And although he asks me to say that he does 
not know New Orleans Jazz | will resist the temptation. 
But | do not believe that he loves and understands it.— 
MARTIN STRANGE, Buxton. 


PEMBERTON TO ST. HELENS. 


Dear Sirs, 

May |, through the medium of your correspondence 
columns, address the following open letter to Peter 
Turley : 

Dear Mr. Turley, 

Your use of the word “‘ stinks ’’ (August letters) is not 
unexpected, coming from a member of a glass-making, 
ale-brewing, patent-medicine-manufacturing community, 
but why lump it together with forty or so other words to 
say precisely nothing ? Are you such a youngster in the 
world of jazz appreciation that you can still read (nay, 
even enjoy) articles by Messrs. Race and Burman ? Do 
you not yet know that ‘‘I think ’’ is a near-forbidden 
phrase in that same world? Say a thing ‘‘is’’ or 
‘isn’t ’’ and become a notable critic overnight, but 
don’t invite criticism and sneers by suggesting that you 
merely have an opinion. 

And are you not yet familiar with the style of the 
inimitable Asman ? Why not re-read ‘‘ Looking Back ’’? 
I've heard it said that Asman retires in paragraph ten 
and only reappears in the final paragraph. But if that is 
true, who wrote the intervening paragraphs and about 
what ? Have a dig in your reference library, Mr. 
Turley, and make a name for yourself by discovering the 
original author and subject of paragraphs eleven to 
sixteen. Who did write the ‘‘rubbish’’ Asman or one 
greater than he ? 

Either you have a lot to learn, Mr. Turley, or | have 
been on the wrong lines these past dozen years or so. 
Why not skip the next issue of JAZZ JOURNAL and 
spend | 3 on the bus fare from St. Helens to Pemberton ? 
Seems one of us could help the other to get on the right 
track.—A. ASHTON, Pemberton, Wigan. 


* 


WAY DOWN YONDER. 


Dear Sirs, 
As president of the New Orleans Jazz Club, it is my 
pleasant duty to write to convey to you the sincere 


My name is MORAN 


and as | live in the “Wilds” of 
Scotland | have to rely on postal 
services for Jazz records. My coll- 
ection covers Dodds, Bessie and 
Parker - in other words - just Jazz. 
One of the things we miss up here 
is a chance to browse through se- 
cond hand records. This however 
is to a great extent taken care of in 
the Hot Spot catalogue. Most im- 
portant too, is that this monthly 
list offers foreign bop records as 
well as Morton discs. Roll on next 
month's catalogue ! lan Moran. 


Send S.A.E. to-day for 12 page Catalogue 
THE HOT SPOT 
(prop. FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD.) 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 


WoOOlwich 3631. 
Member J.R.R.A. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


thanks of the club for the two very excellent articles 
which appeared in your July issue. 


J am referring to the article on ‘' Sharkey and His 
Kings of Dixieland '’ by Dave Dexter, and the other, 
““ Huggin’ the Keys,’’ by Armand Hug. The publicity 
accorded our local musicians is most appreciated, 
particularly when it is in a publication of such distinction 
and international standing as JAZZ JOURNAL. 


The New Orleans Jazz Club, in three years, has grown 
from the original four members to over 250 local 
““active '’ members in New Orleans, and over that 
number in ‘‘ corresponding ’’ out-of-town members. 
We have our own radio programme, which is over 
station W.W.L. (50,000 watts), hold monthly meetings 
at the St. Charles Hotel — which are followed by ‘‘jam 
sessions ’’ with over 200 members and their guests 
attending. Sometimes we have as many as three or four 
good bands ‘‘ edging *’ their way up to the bandstand 
and pushing each other around to get a turn to demon- 
strate their abilities ! The club also has a small monthly 
periodical called ‘‘ The Second Line,’’ which covers the 
jazz situation in New Orleans (and in America too, 
for that matter) — and includesan occasional photograph. 


—EDMOND SOUCHON, President, N.O. Jazz Club. 


* 


INTENTIONAL CONFUSION. 
Dear Sirs, 


| was most interested in Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s 
“*Tailpiece’’ concerning Edgar Jackson and myself in the 
September issue, since it was my intention sometime in 
the future to raise the matter. | said in MUSICAL 
EXPRESS that Kai Winding'’s Night on Bop Mountain had 
nothing in common with Moussorgsky’s Night on the Bare 
Mountain. Edgar Jackson implied quite the reverse in 
the MELODY MAKER. 


| cannot, however, agree with Derrick that E.J. and | 
should get together when reviewing the same record. 
I don't think there is any critic in the world with whom 
| disagree more consistently or more profoundly than 
Mr. Jackson, whether he be damning a record in the 
M.M., or extolling its praise in the Gramophone Com- 
pany's Supplements. If we were to ‘‘ get together ”’ 
our views would almost certainly cancel each other out. 


Stewart-Baxter’s penultimate remark — “‘ It is indeed 
a pity that the critics of modern music should have seen 
fit to attack the purist for having little musical knows 
ledge ! ’’ — is, | think, an intentional confusion between 
Knowledge of the classical repertoire, and Knowledge of 
musical theory.—STEVE RACE, London. 


P.S.—I almost forgot. Night on Bop Mountain has no- 
thing in common with Night on the Bare Mountain. 


* 


““ORIGINAL WOLVERINES.”’ 
Dear Sirs, 


In your August issue, Mr. Kirkland, of Preston, pleads 
for the reissue of the so-called Original Wolverines’ 
New Twister and Shimme-sha-Wabble, describing this 
coupling as one of the most exciting and bizarre records 
which jazz has ever produced. 


| should be the very last person to discourage the 
reissue of anything featuring Jimmy McPartland, but 
having myself once been the victim of this same enthusi- 
asm (and subsequently become a wiser and sadder man !) 
| do feel that more harm than good would be served by 
making this particular record generally available to the 
great British public. 


Mr. Kirkland speaks of having heard a battered copy, 
and | am wondering whether he has heard it only once ? 
This remark is prompted by my own experience, because, 
when | first heard the disc in question (on the radio, 
about fifteen years ago) | was, as already hinted, fired 
with a wild enthusiasm out of all proportion to the 
merits of the performance. 


| subsequently obtained a copy of the record, and soon 
found that the fantastic thumping of Basil duPre and Vic 


Moore lost a great deal of its excitement upon repetition. . 


Later, | learned the personnel from Squirrel Ashcraft 
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(the personnel which, minus Dick McPartland, appears 
in the latest version of ‘‘ Hot Discography ’’) and, later 
still, | learned the circumstances of the session from 
Jimmy McPartland. His references to a ‘‘ drunken 
stupor ’’ are borne out by the quality of the music ! 

_ The Bix-period Wolverines possess an_ historical 
interest of the highest order, but for good Chicago jazz 
you would be much better advised to listen to the 
McKenzie-Condon titles and leave the Voynow-Wolver- 
ines alone. | do feel most strongly that a performance 
should be more than merely bizarre before being mooted 
for possible reissue. 

Asa point of interest, if it really is Morry Bercov on the 
later session (Limehouse Blues /Dear Old Southland), then it 
is certainly not he on New Twister, etc. | still shouldn’t 

too astonished to learn that the alto and clarinet on 
Limehouse/Southland were played by Teschemacher. 
Apart from Dick Voynow himself, the personnel for this 
later session (24/5/28) appears to be entirely different 
from their first session.—R. G. V. VENABLES, Tilford, 


Farnham. 
* 


LABELS V. MUSIC. 
Dear Sirs, 
Whilst JAZZ JOURNAL continues to get better as 
each month passes, | find one of your contributors 
annoying me more and more with every issue. No, | 


have no complaints concerning the articles of Messrs. 
Race and Burman, and although | do not always agree 
with everything they write, they always succeed in 
holding my interest, and above all do not insult the 
reader. Unfortunately, that very worthy authority, 
Mr. Brian Rust, very often does, and | consider his 
— in the July issue to be the last straw. Hence this 
etter. 

| readily admit that Mr. Rust’s knowledge regarding 
all types of recordings is of the highest order, but | 
cannot agree with his ideas concerning originals and 
reissues. Knowing many collectors who hold the same 
views as myself, | trust this letter will not provoke 
anger from all and sundry. 

This *‘ | only collect originals ’’ plea is no doubt a very 
good one, but Mr. Rust, in spite of his tender years, 
seems to have been a collector for a mighty long time. 
He should remember that many people who now show 
avery great interest in jazz were not even aware of its 
existence five years ago. Why not leave them to collect 
records as they think fit, instead of passing them off as 
** these morons whose bleat is it’s the music that counts.”’ 

| suppose | am to be called by this name just because 
although | own all the Armstrong Hot Fives and Sevens, 
not one of them is an Original Okeh. Personally, in 
most cases, | would gladly add an original to my collection 
in preference to a reissue, provided my financial re- 
sources were adequate at the time, which always seems 
to be the biggest point with collectors. However, | 
certainly would not think of turning down an item | 
needed just because it happened to be on HJCA, BRS, 


Biltmore, etc. Usually the dubbing done by these com- 
panies is first class, and | would rather listen to these 
until such time as | unearthed a clean original, in prefer- 
ence to searching high and low for years only to find a 
Morton Victor that played perhaps one-tenth as well 
as the same thing on BRS. 

No, Mr. Rust, you stick to collecting original labels ; 
if you find one of your friends has a reissue in his collec- 
tion that you were unaware of, walk out of his house 
without even stopping to say goodbye, but for heaven's 
sake cease these rude remarks aimed at the average 
jazz collector (plug for Colin !) just because he often 
finds himself without the time or the money to allow only 
Gennetts and Paramounts to rest on his shelves. 

After all, we unfortunate individuals are on your side in 
more ways than one, we like the same kind of music as 
yourself, and by not wading through piles and piles of 
junk-shop stock, leave more snips to: be found by 
original fiends following in your footsteps. Surely if all 
collectors spent their time frantically searching for 
rarities, and refused all substitutes, you and your clan 
would have a very lean time. 

By all means let Mr. Rust continue his excellent 
articles, but | would suggest that he sticks to the script, 
and keeps out the ‘‘ | am much older (?) and wiser than 
you "’ style of writing. Let the re-issue fans collect in 
peace, and perhaps one day our sneering friend may 
discover, to his horror, that whilst he has been collecting 
labels, they have been collecting MUSIC.—G. H. ELLIS, 
Peckham, S.E.15. 
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The Music of THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 


COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY - PICTURES - ARTICLES 


* 


Price 1/9 post free. 


J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 


* 


28, LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 


Preferably Mint. 


available jazz series records. 


your Want List. 


shipments. 


| want to trade for thousands of English and European Records. 


25 records and go as high as you like. 


on BILTMORE, HJCA, TEMPLE, DECATUR, BRS, ITEM, etc. 


Correspondence will be kept to a minimum but records will be shipped jpromptly upon receipt of your 


| Come on you Cats... Lets. Trade!! 


All must be in E or N condition. 


| do not want the small jazz labels which are currently available nor do | want too many of the slong 
However some will be acceptable in any large scale trade. 


My first ad produced excellent results and many good contacts have been made, however | want |more. 
If some shops want to trade please contact me too. 


In order to save time here is the procedure | suggest that you follow. 


Make up a list of the records you have for disposition with condition marked. 
Indicate the terms under which you will trade and also send along 


| will not send American collectors items but will furnish any currently available Jazz Discs 
| will supply them in quantity also if desired. 


References: TOM CUNDALL, SINCLAIR TRAILL, ALBERT McCARTHY. 


Bill Grauer, Jr.. The Reeord Changer 
125. La Salle St... New York City 27. N.Y. U.S.A. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


NUMBERS BUSTING OUT ALL OVER 
Blind Willie McTell (August, 1950). 

Bert Harper draws our attention to : 

De 7810 Cold Winter Day/Lay Some Flowers 
On My Grave. 

According to Harper, these were accom- 
panied by Curly Weaver (guitar), probably 
recorded in 1941. We are not intimately 
versed in the Decca race series, but for the 
sake of definity we should like to hear from 
collectors who know other McTells and who 
can supply matrix numbers. 

West Texas Blues (June, 1950). 

Michael Wykes writes, referring to our 
comments on Domino 3474 (Booker’s Jazz 
Band), ‘‘ A further recording of West Texas 
Blues is to be found on PK 8603 by Texas 
Alexander, accompanied by Lonnie Johnson.”’ 
This, our files disclose, was recorded on 9th 


March, 1928, and bore matrix 400443, but we © 


cannot remember having heard it. Was it 
Booker’s tune ? 
Puritan (March, 1950). 


Wykes continues, *‘ You may or may not 
know of Hytone K-53 which covers Lucille 
Hegamin’s Arkansas Blues/I’ll Be Good But I'll 
Be Lonesome. No matrix numbers are in 
evidence on the Hytone release, but on the 
wax appear the figures 9053-A and 9053-B. 
These correspond, of course, with Arto 
catalogue number of the coupling. Note 
also Puritan 11053, Hytone K-53 and Arto 
9053.’’ Yes, but the Puritan of Arkansas 
Blues (verily the same as the Hytone and 
Arto) was coupled with Everybody’s Blues, 
and it was this pair that appeared on Para- 

_ mort 20053, takes coinciding on our copies. 

2. Princeton Triangle Jazz Band. 

The P.T.J.B., which has been the subject of 
much speculation over the last few years, has 
intrigued us ever since Harry Avery sent us a 
copy of the elusive Personal 114-P. And we 
how have pleasure in reproducing a disco- 
graphy from Daniel L. Mahony, received via 
Bert Whyatt. Here it is: 

Princeton Triangle Jazz Band (Bill Priest- 
ley, cornet and guitar; Brainard Kremer, 
clarinet and sax. ; Phillip Nash, Jack Howe, 
tenors; DeFord Swann, piano; Doug. 
MacNamera, banjo ; Palmer ‘* Bud ’’ Lathrop, 
bass ; Bob Bole, drums ; Squirrel Ashcraft, 
accordion) : 

New York City, March, 3lst, 1928. 


170299 Personal 114-P You Know Who. 
170300 Personal 114-P Everybody and You. 
170301 Personal 115-P China Boy. 
(Note 1) 
170302 Personal 115-P That's A Plenty. 
(Note |) 


Note |.—Equinox Orchestra of Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

We do not claim this as exclusive. 
Mahony’s notes refer to PLAYBACK of 
December, 1949, and DOWNBEAT of Ist 
April, 1942, and there has been plenty of 
comment in between. Once again the 
difficult business of the Columbia 170000 
matrix series is raised, and we shall have 
further words on this shortly. Published take 
numbers of the four items would be useful 
as the evidence we already have is scanty. 


The Princeton items on Co 31-D are, in our 
opinion, quite irrelevant. 


CULTURE CORNER. 


Infant prodigies of jazz research are much 
in the news at present. Perhaps the most 
remarkable was our good friend — why 
shouldn’t we have good friends as well as 
Stewart-Baxter ? — Hilary Sternfirst. Only 
the other evening he recalled a conversation 
he held with his mother when he was about 
two. It was, he thinks, his first attempt to 
form a definite concept of the fundaments of 
the art. 


“* Mother,”’ said Hilary, ‘‘ | confess to being 
gravely disturbed by what | must needs 
regard as the present retrogressive tendency 
in jazz. Within my own lifetime | have 
witnessed the pure free-flowing collective 
improvisations of, say, the Dixieland Jazz 
Band being synthesised into a rigidly forma- 
lised predetermined sequential pattern which 
cannot but be abhorrent to my aesthetic 
senses. At one time it would have been 
loosely accurate to say that this band, whilst 
approaching its thematic material contra- 
punctually, acted executively in a polyphonic 
manner. Thus, we might safely assume that, 
whilst the germinal conception was at all 
material times primarily enharmonic, the 
ultimate aural effect was quasi-melodic. It 
follows, in my view, that the result was 
virtually bifurcated dissonant atonalism ; 
however, one cannot well overlook Professor 
von Burmanoff’s theory of disestablished 
quarter-tonal sub-dominant super-hyper 
existentententialism as the sub-conscious 
motivation of, if you prefer, locomotive im- 
pulse. | ought in fairness to add that von Bur- 
manoff only formulated his thesis after living 
for six yearsamong the Arhamaic-Mintonite- 
the Upper Rajputs of the lower reaches of 
Sanskritian Ganges, or perhaps in the Matto 
Grosso of Brazil.’’ 


““You took the words right out of Rudi 
Blesh’s mouth !’’ we gasped. ‘‘ And what 
did your mother say ?”’ 
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“She said, ‘Diddums then, mummy’s lovely 
ickle man that he is, the darling !’,’’ said 
Hilary, gloomily. 

AWAY FROM THE NUMBERS 
or 
SWINE! TO THE PIGPEN ! 
or (maybe) 
CRITICAL DICTA (ad lib). 

Dear Children, your Uncles John and Gray, 
who chastise you occasionally only because 
they love you, are cross with you. 

For some of you — and some of our elder 
nephews, too, who should know so much 
better — are being very naughty indeed. Be 
it known, children, that there is at last a 
properly organised school of jazz criticism. 
It is rather exclusive just now — roughly two 
strong, in fact — but if you weren’t such a lot 
of ignorant little whatsits, you would realise 
at once that numbers aren’t everything. 

The doctrine enunciated by the Council 
of Two goes like this : If you aren’t a musician, 
don’t you dare criticise music. As soon as it 
was put to us, of course, we personally saw 
the great light. Carrying their teaching 
logically onwards from that point, we find that 
only playwrights should criticise the drama ; 
film actors alone should comment on movies ; 
and the only opinion worth having on the 
palatability of a meal is that of a cook. And 
so on, of course, and so on. 

This is so obviously right and sensible that 
we grieve to see anybody attempting to argue 
otherwise. In future, all questions of taste 
will be submitted to the Council of Two for 
decision, and on the issue of their ukase, all 
obedient nephews will bow three times to a 
picture of Miles Davis and crawl out back- 
wards. 

Above all, we don’t want any nephews 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 


W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


MONDAYS & THURSDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 
The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 


Compere - JAMES ASMAN. 
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arguing with the Council of Two in public or 
semi-public sheets. Don’t, for instance hint 
that your opinions, as ordinary cash custom- 
ers, are those that really matter. Don’t 
suggest that you hold in your hands the most 
potent critical weapon of all, that when you 
don’t like something — be it bop, a patent 
medicine or a magazine — you withdraw your 
support from it and it dies. Don’t be cads 
enough to mention that you, who don’t know 
A sharp from a bull’s foot, employ these 
professional minstrels for your pleasure, and 
that, though it pleases you to lift them to a 
little temporary eminence, you can kick the 
pedestal from under them any time you 
please. Don’t let it be known that all 
criticism is largely a matter of opinion, and 
that a musician’s opinion of music, though 
naturally valuable because of his intimate 


association with the art, is still just one man’s 
opinion, And any man, except the Council of 
Two, could be wrong once in a way. 


Dear Children, you have been warned. 


Let us conclude with a short sequence of 
real half-crown quotations, mostly from 
musicians about musicians and music : 


“1 am more than ever convinced that 
Mozart and Rossini are the two greatest 
musicians. Admiring Beethoven and Meyer- 
beer with all my faculties, | feel by nature 
more inclined to art that is pure and easy 
rather than dramatic and passionate — as for 
Haydn, he has sent me to sleep for some time 
past.’’ — Georges Alexandre Cesare Leopold 
Bizet, in 1858. 

“* Opinions change... and we do not know 
how ours will be judged a hundred years 
hence.’’ — Hans Gals, sometime lecturer on 


music at Vienna University, Director of the 
Musical Academy, Mainz, Lecturer at Edin- 
burgh University, composer, conductor and 
musical historian. 

** When God had finished the stars and the 
whirl of coloured suns, He turned His mind 
from big things to fashion little ones, beautiful 
tiny things (like daisies) He made, and then 
He made the comical ones in case the minds 
of men 

Should stiffen and become 

Dull, humourless and glum : 

And so forgetful of their Maker be 

As to take even themselves — quite 

seriously ! ’’ 
— F. W. Harvey (‘‘ Ducks ’’). 
Coming shortly ! 

A new serial entitled, ‘‘ We Merry Men of 
Minton’? by Maureve  Burace, the 
Qualified Critic, our latest discovery. 


We 


SIV 


This, a prolific recording era, was the Golden 


Age of Jazz. Chicago youths heard the new 
music and took up playing it themselves, Clubs, 
expressing an outlook that was different streets. 


from that of the New Orleans Negro, in a 
style of music that was different. This was 


“‘Chicago”’ style jazz. played true jazz. 


The 1929 slump put big-band, big-money 
“Swing’’ into the Dance-halls and Night- 
and small-band jazz into the 

Many Jazzmen were forced to 
play music they despised lest they should 
starve, but a few lived in poverty and 


Jazz found a permanent home in the Night- 
clubs and Concert Halls of New York, with 
mixed White and Negro groups playing to an 
increasing concert audience. Such Jazz Con- 
certs have prompted a recent revival of New 
Orleans and Dixieland style Jazz. 


(continued from Page 15.) 


Leonard Hartman (reeds), Milt Raskin (pno.), George Van Eps (gtr.), Jack Ryan (bass), 
Nick Fatool (dms.). Hollywood, March 13th, 1947. 
1757-3 Cap B442 ~— Hello, Baby. 

Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Charlie Griffard, Zeke Zarchey, Ray Linn (tpts.), 
Bill Schaefer, Allan Thompson, Carl Loeffler (tmbs.), Fred Stulce, Heinie Beau, Herbie 
Haymer, Ted Nash, Leonard Hartman (reeds), Wally Weschler (pno.), George Van 
Eps (gtr.), Jack Ryan (bass), Nick Fatool (dms.), Johnny Mercer (voc.) 


Hollywood, May 23rd, 1947. 
1945-2 Cap B442 Box Car Blues 
Note.—No other titles with Wingy Manone were recorded at the three Capitol 
sessions above. 
WINGY MANONE AND HIS DETROITERS : Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), 
Eddie Laverty (clt. and ten.), Johnny di Cicco (acc.), Pete Viera (pno.), Royce Murrell 
(gtr.), Odis Murrell (bass), Bob Dickerson (dms.). Detroit, 1947. 


Rego 1019 Downright Disgusted 
Rego 1019 = Git It, Got It And Gone 
Rego 1020 Shuffle Blues 


Rego 1020 That Awful Waffle Man 
WINGY MANONE AND DIXIELAND ORCH.: Wingy Manone (tpt. and 


voc.), Burt Johnson (tmb.), Bill Wood (clt.), Allan Stevenson (pno.), Howard Rumsey 
(bass), John Brent (dms.). Hollywood, March 25th, 1949. 


NSC478 National 9080 Face on Bass 
NSC479 National 9080 Can’t Get You Off My Mind 
NSC National Trumpet On The Wing 


NSC National I3th Street Rag 

WINGY MANONE AND HIS GO-GROUP: Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), 
Burt Johnson (tmb.), Matty Matlock (cit.), Allan Stevenson (pno.), Red Rountree (bjo.), 
Country Washbourn (tuba), Nick Fatool (dms.). Hollywood, May 9th, 1949. 


HBR27 ; 

RLI2117B Kem 2700 Riders In The Sky 
HBR28 ; 

RLI2118B Kem 2700 The Round Square Dance 

BR; RL Kem 2702 North Hollywood Blues 
HBR; RL Kem 2702 Flamingo 


Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Burt Johnson (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Stan 
Wrightsman (pno.), Barney Kessel (gtr.), Herman Stutz (bass), Zutty Singleton (dms.). 


Hollywood, 1949. 
HBR33-6 Kem 2704 Japanese Sandman 
HBR34-4 Kem 2704 Dixie Land. 


Footnote. Wingy Manone also made several sides for Universal Pictures’ label, which were intended for commercial distribution. Whether they were ever issued is not known. 
No information on the personnel and date. Joe Madison has the following side, issued on Music From The Universal Picture ‘* Fifty Million Nickles "’ label : 
UPC 


Tiger Rag 


Madison also reports that there are some sides on Royal label which feature Wingy Manone. Details are not known, and they may not have been legitimately released. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


it is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th October. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see foot of page. 


HEYWOOD HAWKINS. Isabella) Won't Give You Any NIE S GAD 
E 136 DAV Idle Hour /47 St. Stomp Any N/E GAD 
Weary Land Blues Daybreak Blues BN N 10 - GAR N/E GAD 
HONEY HILL M. L. LEWIS. BOP. * 
Boogie Woogie Yancey Sp. ... aoe DeA N 56 GAR Recent American Issues Any S/T DAV 
JENKINS LAWRENCE, ELLIOT. 
Sugar Beat Blue Moon E DAV BILL. 
JOHNSON, PETE, TRIO. Move -. Outs irts/Hard Heart Co N/E LEE 
Barrelhouse Kansas Farewell ... a = BN E 106 GAR Cell 13 Blues/Got The Best Co N/E LEE 
JOHNSON, FRANK, DIXIELANDERS. COBURN, CHARLES. 
Mississippi Mud Slow Drag... PaA N 76 GAR Any Any N/V EVA 
Southward Bound ‘Got What Takes ... PaA =ON 76 GAR DIXIE JUG BLOWERS. 
KENTON, STAN. Any N/E GAD 
Prologue Yesterdays (12-in.) ... N 13,6 DAV FAMOUS SPEECHES. 
Inter. Riff/2 parts = Bei E 10- DAV Any oe we oe Any N/V EVA 
Scotch and Soda/3 Mothers... E 10 - DAV FRENCH CONTACT. 
LEE, PEGGY O’DAY, ANITA. To trade English and American discs for 
H.T. Train Blues Whistlin’ Blues HMV E 2. WOO Dub D 
6 Wheel Chaser Bass On Top BN N 136 WOO Vite Dub 
‘ creamin’ Boogie Dub S/T DAV 
China Boy Jazz Me Blues BrE E 24 WOO 
MILLER, GLEN. HILL, BERTHA CHIPPIE. , 
VG -10/- DAV Around Clock/Black Market ... Cir N/E LEE 
Great Day Get Happy sae E 10)- DAV LLOYD, MARIE. 
Holiday Strings/Poinciana (12-in.) E 13/6 DAV Any ee Any N/V EVA 
People Like You /2 parts E 10/- DAV —~ GLENN. 
MOONLIGHT SERENADER. MOTEN, BENNIE ed 
Glenn Miller mag. 14 pages, 9d. post free DAV Many re are Any E S/T TAY 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. MUSIC HALL ARTISTS. 
Georgia Swing Mournful S. HMV N 4- WOO Many cs ae sae Any N/V EVA 
Little Lawrence Pretty Lil HMVF N woo OLIVER, KING. 
Sidewalk Blues Deadman Blues fee HMVA N 10/6 GAR Sweet Lovin’ Man Any N/E S GAD 
Many on Biltmore Bil N 12/- LAN Jazzin’ Babies Any N/E GAD 
OLIVER, KING. Room Rent Blues Any N/E Ss GAD 
weet Baby Do ny ! 
PARKER, CHARLIE. — Camp Meeting Blues Any N/E S GAD 
Kalctoveedsedstene Wig N 10 - DAV 
High Society Any N/E GAD 
Dexterity Paradise N 10/- DAV 
Bird with Strings 3 discs E 30- DAV O. MEMPHIS FIVE. 
Last Night Back Porch ... Regal GAD 
PETERSON, OSCAR. M V7 
Sweet Lorraine Run Wild N DAV ORIOLE ENGLISH. sit 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. Ore S/T TAY 
Dippermouth ‘Butter and Egg Man HMV N 4- WOO REINHARDT, DJANGO. 
VENTURA, CHARLIE. Many—HMV, DeE, SW, MVF, Ultra, Pathe, Poly, CoF LAE 
Euphoria /Blue Champagne N 10- DAV RHYTHM BOYS. 
East Suez /Pina Colado ... N 10 - DAV Many Any S/T TAY 
Birdland 2 parts N 10 - DAV TATE, HARRY. 
Any Any N/V EVA 
WANTEDS. TILLEY, VESTA. 
Jazz Lips sige HJICA NE GAD Many Any N/V EVA 
BERTRAND WASH WIZARDS. WYNN, ALBERT. 
Little Bits Struggling ... Any N/E GAD Any Any N/E GAD 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 
BEA: A. Beadnell, 27 Cairns Road, GAR: 8B. Garland, 31 Ashburton Road, LEE: H. W. Leech, ‘‘ Fieldview,’’ Lower 
Sunderland. Wallasey, Cheshire. Street, Grundisburgh, Ipswich. 
DAV: F. Davis, 18 Somerset Terrace, HAI: J. Haines, 75 Willows Crescent, SMI: W. 8B. Smith, 15 Ings Road, Osmond- 
Dukes Road, London, W.C.1. Cannon Hill, Birmingham, 12. thorpe, Leeds, 9. 
EVA: OD. F. Evans, 35 Shrubbery Avenue, LAE: S. Lane, 51 Dewhurst Road, Brook TAY: C. G. Taylor, 8! Donegal Road, 
Worcester. Green, London, W.14. Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. 
GAD: H. Gardner, 55 Durban Avenue, LAN: J. W. Langmead, 162 Peverell Park WOO : L. J. Wood, 42 New England Road, 


Dalmuir, Glasgow. Road, Plymouth. Brighton, Sussex. 
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WANT YOUR UNWANTED 


JAZZ RECORDS 


Mn 


Charlie has cleared out his - 


Follow his Example and send us a list 


JAZZ BOOK & RECORD DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


(Next to Leicester Square Underground Station) 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Tel.: TEMple ; 2315. 


THE JAZZ STORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


: 
om 
\ 
ga é 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


Through the Courtesy of GOOD TIME JAZZ 
Record Company of Hollywood, U.S.A., we are 


privileged to present - 


TURK MURPHY’S 
JAZZ BAND 


Chimes Blues 


When My Sugar Walks -AT4 
Down The Street) 


Turk’s Blues ) 


A 75 


Papa Dip 


and, a hitherto undiscovered coupling by the 


best loved and most popular artist in jazz - 


FATS WALLER 


(Piano Solos and Vocals) 


You Can’t Have Your 
Cake & Eat It A 76 


Not There Right There 


Che Finest Stock and Service in the 


North of England - - For the fazz 


Collector of All tastes, 


H.M.V., COLUM- Radiograms - Tele- 
BIA. PARLOPHONE vision - Record Play- 
ers - Pick-ups - Port- 
BRUNSWICK, 
able Gramophones 
DECCA, and all the in a wide range of 
private labels. prices. 


EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


30 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 


Jazz Record Collecting ? 
FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE :-— 


Write to or call at these addresses :- 


DOUG DOBELL, PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 213, Bromley Road, 


W.C. 2. S.E. 6. 
THE SWING SHOP, INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 52, Charing Cross Road, 
S.W. 16. W.C. 2. 
TEMPO RECORD THE HOT SPOT 
SHOP, 23a, Thomas Street, 
42a, Thurloe Street, S.E. 18. 
S.W. 7. 
HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES 
ERIC HEATH LTD. 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 79, Vicar Lane 
Bournemouth, Hants. Leeds. 
* * 
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